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100 YEARS. 


Have passed since the GREATEST of ALL 
AMERICANS penned his farewell address, but 
have YOU read the touching leave-taking which 
closes on the accompanying fac-simile page? 
You will find it in the 


« MESSAGES AND PAPERS OF 
THE PRESIDENTS.” 


AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS, 


The Carefully Compiled, Annotated and In- 
dexed Utterances (Official) of Each and All the 
Presidents of the United States since the foun- 
dation of the Government, 


Inaugural addresses, annual messages, special 
messages, proclamations, executive orders, veto 
messages, etc., etc., secret diplomatic correspond- 
ence, State Department instructions, private mili- 
tary and technical reports; in fact, the complete 
story of the Goverament of the United States. 


An encyclopedia index covering every subject, 
and giving the essential facts in condensed form, 
raises the work to the highest value for the 
Statesman, the student, and the citizen, With 
the index it occupies TEN OCTAVO VOL= 
UNES OF ABOUT SEVEN HUNDRED 
PAGES EACH. The illustrations consist of a 
complete gallery of Portraits of Presidents, Gov- 
ernment Buildings, copies of famous historic 
paintings, etc., which have never before been 
published in any book. 
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The Development of English Thought 


A STUDY IN THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. . 
By Prof. Simon N. PATTEN, University of Pennsylvania. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 


The purpose of this book is to bring out the connection between the economic events that determine a nation’s prosperity 
and the thought and feelings of the people. 


Mr. Watson’s ‘“‘Story of France”’ 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
By the Hon, THomas E, Watson. Vol. I. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. Vol. Hi. 22 Press, 


“« Mr, Watson has not only done a work that was worth the doing, but he has done it, for the most part, exceedingly well. He has 
given us a highly interesting book upon one of the most fascinating themes of history. THE STORY OF FRANCE is the fruit ot 
great research, and is a conscientious and thoroughly readable presentation of a great theme.””—Henry M. Baird in Literature. 
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University, author of ‘‘The Growth of the French versity, author of ‘‘ Development of the Athenian 
Nation,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.40 zez. Constitution,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, $1.10 x27. 


Brief in compass, and yet full enough to present all the most im- “It is a miracle in these days of machines, It contains feeling 
portant facts clearly in their relation to one another, and furnish a | and ideas as well as facts. To other writers Greece has always 
permanent outline of history accompanied by such apparatus for | seemed to be al foreign country; but you have made it yours and 
more extended study as can be conveyed in bibliographies and | ours. Itissuperb.”"—W. Dawson Johnston, Instructor in History 
references to the more available sources. and English, High School, Fall River, Mass. 
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TO INSECTS. 
By JAMEs WEIR, Jr., M. D., author of ‘‘ The Psychical Correlation of Religious Emotion and Sexual De- 
sire,’’ etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


A carefully written treatise on the evolution of mind, founded on original experimentation and observation; the data contained 
therein will be found to be new, fresh, and interesting. 
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THE POOR THRIFT 
A Mandbovk. ter Charity Waerkers. By MARy WILLCOx Brown, General Secretary of the 
By Mary E. RicHMoNnD, General Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society. Balti 
Charity Organization Society of Baltimore. iidren's Aid Society, baltimore. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 


Miss Richmond has had ten years’ experience in training charity This is a handbook of usefully moderate size, compact and 
workers. 2 practical in method. 
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The Scapegoat. 


A Romance and a Parable. By HALu CAINE, author of 
‘“* The Deemster,’’ ‘‘ The Bondman,’’ ‘‘ The Manx- 
man,” ‘The Christian,’’ etc, New and revised 
edition. Uniform with the author’s works. 12mo., 
Cloth, $1.50. 


This new edition will present itself as practically a new book. 
It will be found to differ materially from the edition heretofore 
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A History of Japanese 
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Khayyam universally known, the Tanka cf Otomo in praise of 
sake, which is included among these translations, will be new to 
almost all readers, and it is safe to say that the book as a whole 
will introduce the majority of readers to a comparatively new and 
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and discriminating throughout, 
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paper, 50 cents, 
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shire moors; and as the author ‘has gone back to 1745 for a plot 
their savage vices and virtues gain in naturalness from their setting 
ina ruder age. He has also invented a capital story. Also, he 
has an eye for character, and his stage is crowded with energetic 
and individualized personages. Mr, Sutcliffe has fine insight into 
character and an independent outlook. He makes a most dramatic 
use of the curious superstitions of his dales-folk, and he has the art 
of narration."—London Academy. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 


In the Senate on the 11th 
inst., Mr. Mason, of Illinois, 
obtained unanimous consent 
for a vote three days later on the McEnery 
resolution concerning the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in the Philippines. Two or three 
Senators, it was said, had been induced to 
vote for the ratification of the peace treaty 
by a promise that a vote on this resolution 
should afterward be permitted. Several Re- 
publican Senators said they had heard of no 
such promise. It was inferred from remarks 
in the course of the debate that it had been 
made by Mr. Aldrich, who is now absent on 
account of ill health. On the 14th the Me- 
Enery resolution was adopted by a vote of 
26 to 22, but first there was rejected Mr. 
Bacon’s resolution, offered as an amendment. 
This disclaimed any intention to exercise 
permanent sovereignty or control over the 
islands, and asserted a determination to 
transfer them to the Filipinos, after tbe erec- 
tion of a stable and independent govern- 
ment. The vote on this was a tie, 29 to 29, 
and was dissolved by the negative vote of 
the Vice-President. The McEnery resolu- 
tion is as follows: 


The McEnery 
Resolution. 


“That by the ratification of the treaty of 
peace with Spain it is not intended to incor- 
porate the inhabitants of the Philippine Is- 
lands into citizenship of the United States, nor 
is it intended to permanently annex said is- 
lands as an integral part of the territory of 
the United States, but it is the intention of 
the United States to establish on said islands 
a government suitable to the wants and condi- 
tions of the inhabitants of said islands, to pre- 
pare them for tocal self-government, and in 
due time to make such disposition of said is- 
lands as will best promote the interests of the 
citizens of the United States and the inhab- 
itants of said islands.” 


Party lines were broken in the voting, there 
being sixteen Republicans and six Demo- 
crats in the affirmative, and eight Republi- 
cans and twelve Democrats in opposition. 
Several Democrats did not vote. Of the two 
Republicans who opposed the treaty, Mr. 
Hale voted for the resolution, altho it did 
not satisfy him, and Mr. Hoar was recorded 
in the negative, saying that the resolution 
“ gave no hope of liberty ” to the Filipinos, 
but was to them “a message of tyranny, 
hatred, oppression and slaughter.” In the 
House the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, which at last 
accounts did not seem inclined to act upon it. 





Treaties do not come before 
the House for ratification, 
but billsappropriating money 
must originate there, and a paragraph in the 
Sundry Civil bill providing the $20,000,000 
which Spain is to receive gave an oppor- 
tunity in the House for.some expression of 
opinion about the problem of the Philip- 
pines. On the day when the McEnery reso- 
lution was passed at the other end of the 
Capitol, in the House the appropriation was 
opposed by Mr. Wheeler, of Kentucky. Mr. 
Bailey, of Texas, the Democratic leader, was 
grieved to learn that several of his associ- 
ates were disposed to follow Mr. Wheeler. 
He spoke for the appropriation, holding that 
it would be objectionable as an original prop- 
osition, but that all ought to vote for it 
because it was a part of the treaty agree- 
ment. Two days later Mr. Wheeler, of Ken- 
tucky, and Mr. Ball, of Texas, raised against 
the paragraph the point of order that the 
rules do not permit a general appropriation 
bill to appropriate money for a purpose not 
authorized by law. Chairman Hopkins was 


The Millions - 
for Spain. 
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obliged’ to decide, against his own desire, 


that the point was well taken, because the. 


obligation will not be authorized by law un- 
til Spain shall ratify the treaty. On appeal 
he was sustained by a vote of 149 to 56. The 
appropriation will be made in some other 
way, either by a separate bill, which has 
been introduced by Chairman Cannon of the 
Appropriations Committee, or by an amend- 
ment to be attached to the Sundry Civil bill 
by the Senate and to be accepted in confer- 
ence. Mr. Gillett, of Massachusetts, has in- 
troduced a bill like Mr. Cannon’s, but has 


added to it the McEnery and Bacon resolu- 
tions. 





The full.report of the Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire con- 
cerning the conduct of the war 
contains 65,000 words; the abstract given to 
the press fills seven columns. Obviously it 
is impossible to summarize the leading 
points of it in the space which can be given 
to it here. The testimony taken is reviewed 
and the substance of much of it is presented. 
On the whole the report commends the De- 
partment and its bureaus for their work, re- 
peatedly directing attention to conditions 
which account, in the opinion of the investi- 
gators, for some shortcomings which are ad- 
mitted. The Secretary, it is said, cordially 
and promptly supported the bureaus, and 
there was no testimony pointing to inten- 
tional neglect of duty or an attempt to serve 
personal interests. ‘‘ But there was lacking 
in the general administration of the War 
Department during the continuance of the 
war that complete grasp of the situation 
which was essential to the highest efficiency 
and discipline of the army.” It is explained 
with reference to shortcomings which are 
mentioned that among the causes were the 
inability of the Government to obtain sup- 
plies, the inexperience of regimental com- 
manders, their lack of executive ability, and, 
generally, the unprepared condition of the 
Government when required suddenly to raise 
and provide for a great army. It is ad- 
mitted that the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment ought to have done better; the Medical 
Department suffered for want of surgeons, 
nurses and hospital attendants. For the im- 
provement of this branch of the service sev- 
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eral suggestions are made. No defalcations 
were reported; all charges of corruption were 
disproved. There was some friction in the 
War Department owing to a division of au- 
thority and responsibility, and it is said that 
the commanding general should be an officer 
in entire accord with the President and the 
Secretary. General Miles is the only person 
treated with any severity by the Commis- 
sion. It is said that he should have reported 
to the Department long ago his impressions 
about the beef. All the testimony taken by 
the Commission in camps and elsewhere up 
to December 21st showed that the beef was 
good. Then came General Miles’s testimony 
and that of Surgeon Daly and the reports of 
regimental officers. The Commission made 
inquiry, and its opinion is that no refriger- 
ated beef was treated with chemicals. 





The supporters of the Nicaragua 

Canal and anal pill in the House, having 
Cable. been led to believe that on ac- 
count of Mr. Cannon’s speech concerning ex- 
penditures the bill could not be passed as a 
separate proposition, sought to attach it to 
the Sundry Civil bill as an amendment. 
Whereupon Mr. Cannon raised against 
this method of procedure four points of or- 
der. There were four hours of debate. Sev- 
eral members who expressed a desire that 
the canal should be made by the Govern- 
ment found the bill defective, and were un- 
willing that it should be passed hastily as 
an appendage of a general appropriation bill. 
Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, earnestly supported 
the amendment, saying that the construction 
of the canal would be delayed for many 
years by a failure to act at this session. Mr. 
Cannon’s points of order were approved by 
Chairman Hopkins (in Committee of the 
Whole), and on appeal the decision was sus- 
tained by a vote of 137 to 109. On the 17th 
another attempt to attach the project to the 
Sundry Civil bill was defeated by a decision 
of the Speaker, which was sustained by a 
vote of 155 to 66. On the same day the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce added the Nica- 
ragua Canal bill of the House to the River 
and Harbor bill (recently received from the 
House), and reported it to the Senate. It is 
feared that this action may cause the defeat 
of the entire River and Harbor bill. The 
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London Times in an elaborate article ex- 
presses the opinion that Great Britain should 
consent to the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, but not without some com- 
pensation. The House committee in its re- 
port suggests that it may be expedient to 
discriminate in canal tolls in favor of our 
shipping and against the ships of Great Brit- 
ain and other nations. It is the purpose of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce to at- 
tach to the Sundry Civil bill a paragraph 
subsidizing for twenty years at the rate of 
$100,000 a year a cable from San Francisco 
to China and Japan by way of Hawaii and 
the Philippines. 





The great storm which began on 
the night of Saturday, the 11th 
inst., and was extremely severe 
on the 18th, was preceded by two days of ex- 
ceptionally low temperature, the mercury 
having fallen 33 degrees throughout the East 
during the twenty-four hours ending on the 
morning of the 9th. This first cold wave de- 
pressed the temperature until records were 
broken in the Ohio Valley and parts of the 
north Atlantic coast. Saturday night the 
storm was generated by the northward 
movement of a cyclone from the Gulf up the 
Atlantic coast and through the eastern area 
of a second cold wave then extending over 
the entire country east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and marked .by very low temperature 
in the Gulf States. Throughout a great part 
of the Atlantic slope a blinding snow storm 
prevailed for forty-eight hours, and was not- 
ably severe on Monday, the 13th, the wind 
blowing sixty miles an hour at New York. 
The weather on Monday was like that of the 
blizzard in 1888: The snow-fall was 15 
inches in New York; it was 20 inches in 
Washington and Virginia, where there were 
drifts 10 feet high. The railroads were 
blocked and the city streets were impassable. 
But in San Francisco there was a balmy 
temperature of 60 degrees. The experience 
-of the Southern States was remarkable. The 
‘zero line passed through southern Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama. At Memphis it 
was 6 below; at Nashville 13 below; at 
New Orleans 6 above; in Kentucky even 39 
below. In Louisiana 500,000 young orange 
trees were killed, and the sugar crop was cut 
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down one-half. Fora wonder, the Florida 
orange groves suffered put little, altho the 
mercury was only .9 above at Jacksonville. 
There was ice all along the coast of Texas, 
down to the Rio Grande,-and skating at New 
Orleans and points below. Even on the Mex- 
ican coast below Texas snow was reported, 
and coffee plantations suffered much injury. 
Half the Georgia peach crop is lost, and 
throughout the Southern States early vege- 
tables were blasted. 





At the funeral of the late 
Gen. Calixto Garcia, in Ha- 
vana, there were 20,000 
persons in the procession following the body 
from the City Hall to the Colon Cemetery, 
and ten times as many were in the streets 
on the route. Lying on the casket, which 
was borne upon an American artillery cais- 
son drawn by six black horses, were the 
General’s machete and campaign Panama 
hat. In the procession were Governor-Gen- 
eral Brooke, General Ludlow, General Lee, 
four troops of the Seventh Cavalry (with the 
band of that regiment), and six batteries of 
the Second Artillery, together with many 
Cuban patriotic societies and civic organi- 
zations. Owing to an unfortunate quarrel 
the troops of the Cuban army were with- 
drawn at the beginning of the ceremonies 
because they were not permitted to take a 
place between General Brooke and his staff 
escort. Conflicting reports about this affair 
have been published. At first it was said 
that the Cuban commander had been direct- 
ed by the Cuban Assembly to withdraw the 
soldiers because they had been ordered to 
the rear by American officers. There was 
much bitter feeling, and General Menocal, 
chief of police, was about to resign his office. 
Justice Lanuza went out with the soldiers, 
and therefore his oration was not delivered 
at the cemetery. At the close of a meeting 
which continued through the night, the 
Cuban Assembly appointed a committee of 
inquiry. Two days later this committee re- 
ported that General Brooke had taken the 
right course and deserved no blame. - The son 
of General Garcia found no fault with the 
Americans, but denounced the action of those 
who were responsible for the withdrawal ‘of 
the troops. Gen. Maximo Gomez at last ac- 
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counts had not arrived in Havana, but was 
said to be ill at Cardenas. There has been 
published a letter, dated February 5th, to 
which his signature is attached, and in 
which he writes to a citizen of Porto Rico 
that he is ready to “strive for the liberty” 
of the Porto Rican people and that his 
sword is at their disposal. Sefior Gonzales 
de Quesada, who represents the Cuban As- 
sembly at Washington, speaking in defense 
of General Gomez, asserts that the letter 
was written “two months ago,” and that 
it is published now by enemies of Cuban in- 
dependence “ to create bad feeling.” 





The United States forces in 
the Philippines are rapidly ex- 
tending their control of the is- 
lands. Lloilo, the capital of the island of 
Panay. was taken by General Miller’s forces 
on the 11th after a bombardment and with 
no casualties on the American side. Notice 
was sent to the city on the 10th that non- 
combatants and foreigners must leave, and 
the Filipinos were warned that they must 
make no further hostile preparations. That 
day passed quietly and many refugees left 
the town, the majority being taken on board 
the foreign ships lying in the harbor. On the 
next day the Filipinos were seen working at 
their trenches, and a few warning shots 
were fired, to which they replied with a 
harmless fusillade. Then commenced the 
bombardment, which soon cleared the 
trenches. Soon after flames broke out in dif- 
ferent parts of the town and marines were 
landed immediately. The American flag was 
raised over the fort without any opposition, 
and efforts were made at once to put out the 
conflagration. A large amount of foreign 
mercantile property escaped with slight dam- 
age, tho the entire Chinese and native sec. 
tions of the town were destroyed .and the 
Swiss Consul’s residence burned. This was 
followed a few days later by the capture of 
a point a little north of Iloilo, where the Fili- 
pinos had gathered. This was attended by 
the wounding of a few men. In the region 
of Manila nothing special has been done be- 
yond a slight attack on the American troops, 
ii being quiet all along the lines, which have 
been extended for a number of miles, being 
assisted by the gunboats in clearing the jun- 
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gle along the river Pasig. So far as can be 
learned Aguinaldo is gathering his troops for 
a greater effort inland from Manila, but there 
is as yet no definite announcement of his lo- 
cation. Preparations are being made to cap- 
ture the town of Cebu, the capital of the is- 
land of that name, and the most ancient 
town in the Philippines, being formerly the 
seat of government of the Visayan group: 
With Manila, [Iloilo and Cebu in the Ameri- 
can hands the important places are all occu- 
pied. Orders have been sent to Admiral 
Dewey to extend his control as rapidly as 
possible, and he is to be provided with gun- 
boats such as. will be needed among the 
smaller islands. The Philippine Junta in 
Europe is making all manner of charges. 
against the Americans as disregarding the 
laws of war and making manifest their in- 
tention thoroughly to subdue and oppress: 
the Filipino Republic. 





Considerable attentior 
has been drawn in Eu- 
rope as well as in this 
country to an important speech by the Ger- 
man Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron vor 
Biilow. The Agrarian leader had interpel- 
lated the Government as to the commercial 
relations between the two countries and at- 
tacked very bitterly the American tariff, 
claiming that while a tariff war was unde- 
sirable, America had much more to lose tham 
Germany, and Germany should stand up for 
her rights. The German Minister affirmed 
that it was impossible,in view of the pending 
negotiations, to make a complete statement 
of the position of the two Governments. As 
to the question of tonnage dues, he hoped: 
that it would be satisfaetorily arranged:. 
With regard to the tariff, also, he expressed’ 
a belief that when the far-reaehing interests: 
of both countries were taken into considera-- 
tion a mutual agreement would be secured.. 
Interest was excited by his referenee to Ger-- 
many’s attitude in the East. In regard’ to- 
this he affirmed that never for a single mo-- 
ment had Germany been disloyal to honor-- 
able neutrality, and said that the statements: 
which have appeared in a portion of the for- 
eign press regarding alleged German designs’ 
in the Philippines or German support of the 
Filipinos against the Americans were the 
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most barefaced falsehoods. So, also, he de- 
nied the existence in Germany of a feeling of 
spite and dislike against Americans, as had 
been so often assumed in this country, but 
said that there is, however, in Germany a 
widespread idea that Americans dislike Ger 
mans. When both nations understand each 
other better he believed that these opposi- 
tions and hostilities will disappear. Count 
von Biilow was cordially supported by Prince 
Hohenlohe and also by Prince Herbert Bis- 
marek, whose appearance at the Reichstag 
in this connection is held to foreshadow his 
re-entrance into the field of diplomacy. 





In the Engiish Parliament 
everything appears to be 
waiting. The new Liberal 
leader, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, has 
surprised not only his friends but his oppo- 
nents by the vigor with which he has taken 
up the duties of his office. He evidently be- 
lieves in work. He keeps the party whips at 
their post; he presses on along the different 
lines of Liberal policy, and really seems to 
be crystallizing the varied elements of the 
party into an aggressive whole. While in- 
dustrious and aggressive, he is, however, by 
no means autocratic, and holds the lines of 
party discipline rather gently. The Irish 
question he has quietly shelved for the mo- 
ment, and the Irish themselves have, as 
usual, done their cause more harm than any 
one else. In the debate on the address to 
the throne John Redmond distinctly declared 
that legislative independence for Ireland is 
the most urgent of all questions of domestic 
policy; and that word independence simply 
served to unite all phases of party and com- 
pel the relegation of that whole question to 
the background. Meanwhile the religious 
controversy looms up more and more threat- 
ening. Sir William Harcourt, altho resting 
at the Riviera; keeps up his correspondence 
with The Times, in which he announces that 
the most eloquent and impressive pronounce- 
ment in the debate on church discipline is 
Lord Salisbury’s silence. Meanwhile the 
high Ritualist party are becoming more and 
more aggressive. They affirm that they are 
going to have what they want and that there 
is no power to stop them, and the Noncon- 
formist bodies look on not altogether ill- 
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pleased as they see the prospect for disestab- 
lishment growing brighter and brighter. Mr. 
Labouchere has made his annual attack 
upon the House of Lords, moving that bills 
adopted by the Commons in one session and 
not adopted by the peers should, if repassed 
by the Commons at a subsequent session, 
become the law of the land. To this another 
amendment was offered, declaring that the 
power now possessed by the House of Lords 
of overruling the decision of the House of 
Commons demanded the earnest attention 
of Parliament. This was indorsed by the 
Liberal leader, but after some little discus- 
sion, in which Mr. Balfour, the Government 
leader, claimed that no middle course was 
possible between Mr. Labouchere’s amend- 
ment and the leaving of the House of Lords 
in its present condition, both amendments. 
were lost, the largest majority being given 
against the oneindorsed bythe Liberal leader. 





President Faure, of 
France, died at the pal- 
ace of the Elysée in 
Paris of apoplexy, on the evening of Febru- 
ary 16th. Early in the evening he com- 
plained of not feeling well and a physician 
was summoned. It was not long before the 
symptoms became more severe, and three 
and a half hours after the first attack he 
died. At the time he had been feeling very 
keenly the political situation which it was 
evident had worn upon him, and he had oc- 
casionally remarked about a sense of weak- 
ness; he had been in his usual health, and up 
to the evening of that day carried out his 
customary habits of work. The President 
was born in 1841, and was the son of a cab- 
inet maker of Paris of moderate means. He 
studied at an institution in France and com- 
pleted his education in England. On his re- 
turn to his own country he determined to 
start in trade as a tanner, and after an ap- 
prenticeship went to Havre, where he ad- 
vanced rapidly in the business. During the 
war with Germany he was commander of 
the Mobiles and assisted in overcoming the 
work of the Communists in Paris. In 1881 
he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, 
identifying himself with the Opportunist 
Party of Gambetta, and became Under Sec- 
retary of State for Commerce and Colonies, 
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On the fall of Gambetta he was again a 
member of the Cabinet of M. Jules.Ferry, 
during the presidency of M. Carnot was a 
third time Under-Secretary of Colonies, and 
again was elected to the Chamber from 
Havre. During the presidency of M. Casi- 
mir-Perier he was Minister of Marine, and 
on the resignation of the President was 
elected to fill his place. He was a very ap- 
proachable man and of fine presence, making 
an imposing figure in public ceremonies. In 
the midst of very general corruption his 
character was untouched. No charges have 
ever been even preferred against him, and 
he has had the cordial regard of the entire 
nation, altho he has been sometimes criti- 
cised as lacking in initiative and force. 





The first publicannouncement of 
the death of President Faure 
created great excitement. In 
the critical situation of the Dreyfus matter 
it was felt that there was opportunity for 
action that would be dangerous to the repub- 
lic. The very suddenness of the event, how- 
ever, operated favorably. Steps were taken 
to insure public order, the military were 
ordered to remain at their barracks, and in 
accordance with the law Premier Dupuy an- 
nounced on the 17th that the National As- 
sembly would meet in Versailles on the 18th 
and would ballot for President without de- 
bate until one was chosen. A large number 
of candidates were prominent at the very 
beginning. Among them were M. Loubet, 
the President of the Senate; Premier Dupuy, 
ex-Premier Méline, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
who was President Faure’s closest rival at 
the time of his election; M. Deschanel, Pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Deputies; ex-Pre- 
mier M. Brisson, and some others. Inevit- 
ably the position of these different men with 
regard to the Dreyfus case came prominent- 
ly into mind. Brisson, as a Radical, was op- 
posed earnestly; Méline, as a strong oppo- 
nent of revision, was likewise unpopular 
with many. -M. Loubet had conducted his 
presidency of the Senate with marked ability 
and conspicuous fairnesss As a result, when 
his own special party, the Left, gathered for 
discussion he was the immediate candidate. 
Other branches of the Republicans joined 
with them, especially as Premier Dupuy. 
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M. Deschanel, M. Méline and others affirmed 
that they would not stand as candidates. 
The Assembly met at Versailles at noon Sat- 
urday, February 18th, and the members 
were called up one by one to deposit their 
ballots. After an hour and a half the ballot 
was complete, and it was announced that M. 
Emile Loubet was elected by 483 against 270 
cast for ex-Premier Méline. The violent 
anti-revision men, led by M. Dérouléde, were 
furious and did their best to arouse public 
hostility to the new President, calling on 
him to resign and raising such tumult that 
the guards had to be called out. The gen- 
eral impression is, however, that this will 
not prove serious. 





The Samoa question is by no 
means settled, and there are 
many indications of a possible 
conflict between the three Powers. With re- 
gard to the recognition of Mataafa, it is held 
that it may be very well allowed, but the 
more that is learned of the action of the 
German officials the more the feeling is gen- 
eral that they have pursued a course entirely 
inconsistent with cordial relations between 
themselves and the other authorities. The 
German papers are very bitter in their com- 
ments upon the action of the commander of 
the British cruiser, and claim that the Amer- 
icans and British have tried to suppress Ger- 
man authority. The universal reports from 
Samoa, however, do not support this claim, 
and while the governments recognize that 
the whole affair is within the realm of diplo- 
macy, many consider that it is another in- 
stance of much the same sort of action as 
was undertaken by Admiral Diedrichs at 
Manila. The German Consul, it is said, was 
much disappointed in finding on his arrival 
at Samoa that he was obliged to consult with 
the British and American Consuls, and be- 
came a willing assistant to the disturbing 
elements. A _ private letter from Judge 
Chambers has been published, in which he 
lays the blame of the whole trouble on the 
German officials, who, he says, sought to 
create disturbance. The German press de- 
nies this very earnestly, and attacks Judge 
Chambers, but the indications seem to be 
that the Government, will disown the action 
of the Consul. 
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AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 


AT present I am in America as a sort of a 
commercial traveler. I have met a great 
many people who want to know what I 
think, for the public seems interested, but I 
am here to gather information rather than 
to give. Much has been said for an Anglo- 
American Alliance. Perhaps Alliance is not 
the right word. We are already of the same 
blood, the same feeling, the same religion 
and the same language. Now all that is 
necessary is to know each other better. Eng- 
land and America could form the most pow- 
erful alliance possible, because they are the 
two most patriotic countries in the world; 
because they alone, of all the nations, have 
an army and navy without conscription. If 
we of England get into any difficulty all the 
best of our manhood will volunteer as the 
Americans have recently done. 

With the United States and England com- 
bined, we could well afford to smile at our 
enemies. If, while I am in America, I can 
in any way help to bring about a more har- 
monious condition between the two races, I 
shall feel that I have done much. A life de- 
voted to this mission could not be without 
worth. Parliament has already met, or I 
should visit all the Chambers of Commerce 
in the large cities to try to get the sentiment 
of the American people about the “ Open- 
Door” policy of England. This is the ques- 
tion which should at present greatly interest 
commercial America, and the reason of this 
is clear. It means that England, America, 
Germany and Japan shall, by an agreement, 
maintain free and equal commercial - rela- 
tions for all time in the Orient.. It includes 
the reorganization of the Chinese armies into 


one imperial army, instead of the present 
system of numerous provincial armies, of- 
ficered in all grades, both commissioned and 
lon-conimissioned, by Europeans; that the 
Chinese Empire may be properly policed and 
life and property made safe. 

China must have an open-door policy and 
must guarantee order and uniformity in cus- 
toms regulations and tariffs. This will pro- 
vide it with greater abundance than has 
ever been provided before, besides insuring 
that these resources shall not be wasted as 
now. If China is to be broken up Russia 
will become all powerful in the North and 
France in the South, Germany will get 
what she can, while America will prob- 
ably procure nothing; for tho I think 
she is destined to be a great trading 
nation in the Orient, greater than Britain or 
uny other country, her interests there now 
are comparatively slight, and in the scramble 
for spheres of influence it is not likely that 
the American people would feel that their 
interests demanded a struggle for a portion 
of it at this time. But with equal oppor- 
tunity for all nations, her commerce is bound 
to grow. If China is to be divided up, Russia 
would put on preferential tariffs in the re- 


gions she dominated, and France would do 


the same in her territory. Whether England 
and Germany would, only the future could 
decide. Thus America would be separated 
from: the China trade and England would 
lose what she once dominated. The United 
States has more interest in the open door 
than England has.- The interests of both 
countries require that trade in the Hast be 
opened. 
San Francisco, CAL, 





UNCLE AARON’S GREETING: A MONOLOGUE. 


BY MARTHA YOUNG. 


At the Quarters. 


What! Come back from Santiago? 
And wearin’ his arm in a sling— 
Lawsy marcy, ole ’oman, heah dat! 
Don’t dat beat ev’yt’ing? 
Take my hat off de peg, Jerushy, 
I ain’t had it down for a year; 
Git my long-tail-black, out de chist dar 
You! Handle dat coat wid keer: 
My folks wore dat coat th’oo three sessions— 
Ole master, his pa, and his son— 
You has to have ’spec’ for a coat 
That’s been th’oo de years like dis one. 
Hu! yu! Den. I’m stiff in the jints, 
But walkin’ ’ll limber me some. 

Git my cane out de cornder, Jerushy ; 
Now call dem boys: Lewis! oh, Lum! 
Come go wid gran-pa to de gre’t House— 

And come quick, you lazy young coons; 
Yo’ marse Tom is come from de wars 
Des tetotally kivered wid woun's! 
I feel sorter now like a gen‘leman, 
Dar’s virtoo in dis coat, I believe, 
To make me feel most like a scholard 
Wid de larnin’ dat ole master leave 


Des hangin’ around in dese pockets, 
Or maybe slipped up in de sleeve. 
I feel now as spry as a sojer 
Off a day on a bravery leave. 


Singing: 


On the Path. 


Hold up, chil’en, de ole man ’bleeged to rest. 
Lemme set on dis log des a spell, 
I must wait twel my strengt’ rises some’at— 
Good you cotch me—I mos’ might er fell! 
How quiet de fiel’s and de country, 
As still as de ole gin in June. 
Dis a cur’us war anyhow, 
Our war wa’n’t played to dis tune! 
Des Marse Tom, and some one or two mo’, 
Few several gone to de fight— 
Marcy! in owr war my master 
And four hunderd listed one night! 
Ev’y one had his several] hosses, 
Nigger cook, nigger boy, nigger man; 
Besides from dis ve’y plantation 
Mos’ a whole endurin’ brass ban’. 
And us melt and roll into bullets 
Ev’y teapot and plantation bell, 
And us took ev’y plow off de stock 
When later us needed mo’ shell. 
And all day de ladies picked lint, 
A-singin’ to keep back de tears, 
And de quarter-folks tried to raise corn 
Wid a passel o’ scrubby ole steers, 
’Caze our hosses all gone to de front, 
And our mules gone pullin’ de guns, 
And dar wa’n’t a white man to be seen— 
To de front! All—fathers and sons! 
Well, times is obleeged to change, 
And de ole ways is mos’ wo’ out: 


Dar’s blood on de clouds and de moon’s shickle’s Young folks, and new ways, and new wars— 


sharp, 
De angel is strikin’ war-chunes on de harp— 
For he’s struckshis shickle in de harves’-fiel’, 
And a many a soul has to crouch and creel; 
For he’ll gether de grain in his gol’en hand, 


And a many feet ’ll press on de gol’en strand— 


Yes! my brother! you oughter been dar 
When de winds blew free and far! 

O! my sister! You oughter been along 
When de death-wind swept so strong! 


Dem winds air filt wid breath of de dyin’ 
(Dyin’ breaf sets de winds’ wings flyin’). 
O! my brother, de Angel was dar 
When de woun’s fell nigh and fell far: 
When de cradle was struck in de fiel’ 
When war turned de chariot-wheel— 
Yes! Dat wheel is fleein’ and flyin’, 
Whirled by de sobbin’ and de sighin’! 
Swift wid breaf of so many a dyin’, 
Sobbin’ wid cryin’ and sighin’! 
528 


, Wonder what dis new war is about: 
Never heard of no Spaniards in my time, 
De Lord must have made ’em sence. 
In Cuba? Freein’ mo’ niggers? 
Dar’s enough on dis side of de fence. 
A passel of skittish free darkeys 
As won’t let ole folks teach ’em sense. 
Well chil’en, le’s move on along; 
De House ain’t much fudder, I know, 
But, law! when de years git heavy 
How long de short paths grow. 
Singing: 
I’m on de road, 
I’m on de road, 
I got no time to tarry! 
I got no load, 
I got no load, 
I got no load to carry! 
I’m on de heaven-road. I’ve los’ de sinner’s load, 
I feel salvation’s goad, drivin’ me on de road! 
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My feet are shod, 
My feet are shod, 
I wear de shoes of John! - 
De way he trod, 
De way he trod 
Leads me so gently on! 
I’m on de heaven way, I cannot stop nor stay, 
The Leader’s voice I will obey, and keep right 
in de heaven way! 
At the Great House. 
Marcy me! what’s dat on de tower? 
Yankee-flag, des sho as I’m born! 
Heah, chil’en, slip down and hide 
Right heah in dis rustlin’ high corn— 
Dem Yankees sure found dat Marse Tom 
Was des come home for a spell 
And dey done come and took dat boy 
Ter deir Dry ’Tugas Prison, or hell! 
Dey done raise deir flag on de house! 
Gracious me! what is dey done done? 
I ’spec’ neither man nor mouse 
Is left—not nary a one! 


Is you crept up and tuck a nigh look, Lum? 
Des tell de ole man what you see— 

Ole Marse and ole Miss on de gallery, 
As easy as easy can be? 

Den tell me: Js dat flag a flyin’ i 
What I think dat I think I see? 

Yas. And, Lewis, you say dat Marse Tom 
Is come out on de front porch, too? 

Is you tryin’ to fool yer grand-daddy, 
Or tellin’ him truf fer true? 

Well, come and le’s go ‘long and see 
If dey is done surrender or not— 

Maybe Marster done give up de place 
Widout even parley or shot. 


Lord, boy! Lord, chile! Lord, honey— 
Our boy wid his arm in a sling— 
Didn’ I teach you to ride! You! sonny— 
Didn’ I bait yo’ fust hook? Ev’y thing— 
And to think you done been to de wars! 
Yit dese arms kin clasp you once mo’. 
Bless de Lord for dis day, little massa! 
Dis day—He-he! ho-ho! 
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My soul, boy—De brass and de buttons— 
Sojer-straps!—and des one heavy fight? 
But—What’s dis I see? Gracious me! 
Tell me—oh. does my ole eyes see right? 
Is my boy heah got on de blue? 
Shoo—den—oh! I scarcely kin ax it— 
Is you ’serted and left us for true? 
Don’t you know dem gray cloze in de chist 
In camphire laid up in de lof’? 
Don’t you know how us cried when us fold 
"em, 
Even Marse hid a sob wid a cough? 
Come heah! boy! Tell me!—what you done? 
Is I done load yo’ very fust musket, 
Fer you ter be feared of a gun! 


Hu! You laughin’ at dis ole nigger? 
Des tell me, den, what all dis mean, 
Fer dat flag and dese cloze is de beatenes’ 
Things my old eyes ever seen. 
You say that you follered Joe Wheeler 
To de rifie-pits down at Caney? 
Dat’s right. Us follered dat Wheeler 
From Tupelo to Kintuck—like you say. 
And you say Wheeler rallied ’em on 
And won de whole glorious day! 
Now, boy, dat talkin’ sounds good 
In de good ole-fashioned way. 
But you say he rallied his men 
Round dat flag, and led men from New York? 
I sholy believe my senses 
Gwine ac’ like a mustang—and balk. 
And us all des one country now, 
Same as had no Great War at all? 


. Call it de ‘late onpleasantness ’"— 


Gone like first frost' in de fall— 
Hu! boy! ‘Time changes and changes, 
Changes may be for better and all, 
But you can’t ’spec’ a stupid ole nigger 
Ter stretch his mind round de whole ball. 
All I know is: With things gwine like you say 
Den us nigh to de golden sho’, 
Whar dey eats des butter and honey, 
And whar Yankees ain’t Yankees no mo’. 


GREENSBOROUGH, ALA, 












































































































































































































I SPENT a week in an enterprising little 
Western city in attendance upon a Metho- 
dist Annual Conference. The leading mer- 
chant was my host. After dinner, the first 
day of my visit, we were talking of the 
growth of the city from a small frontier 
settlement. My host, who was proud of the 
little city, related many incidents connected 
with its early history. Among other stories 
he told me how Methodism began by a ser- 
mon in a saloon. 

“I attended the first Methodist meeting 
ever held in the town. It was a terrible 
service. I tremble now, when I think of it, 
altho it was.so many years ago. Our town 
was a pretty tough place. The chiéf busi- 
nesses were liquor selling, gambling and un- 
dertaking. There was a funeral every day. 
If some one did not die from disease or ac- 
cident there was a murder. The street or 
bar room fight that was not to a finish at- 
tracted little or no attention. The bowie 
knife and revolver were never concealed. 
They were always within ready reach. If 
ever a place deserved to be called hell it 
was N—. 

“T was a youngster who had run away 
from home in the East to try the frolic of 
frontier life. I had been a resident about a 
week. As I was passing down our principal 
street, I noticed a horseman in a very pe- 
culiar garb riding slowly along as if he were 
looking for some one. Noticing me, he drew 
the reins of his horse and said: 

“Young man, is there a hall or room of 
any kind in this place large enough to hold 
a meeting in? I am a Methodist itinerant 
and would like to add this town to my cir- 
cuit. I desire to hold a service to-night.’ 

“TI was so amazed that for a moment I 
was silent as I looked closely at the stranger. 
He was a tall, powerful looking man. He 
had a clear, resolute eye, a lip and chin that 
revealed a determination nothing could balk. 
I felt that he was a man“who did not Know 
fear, but the folly of the question became 
more and more amusing until I broke out in 
a merry, mocking laugh. 
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THE SERMON IN A SALOON. 


BY JAY BENSON HAMILTON, D.D. 


“The face grew stern; the eyes shone 
with a light like the gleam of steel; the voice 
hardened to a cutting curtness almost like 
anger: 

“*Does it amuse you, my young friend, 
to have me ask you a civil question ?’ 

“TI replied hastily: ‘I beg your pardon, sir, 
for my discurtesy, but the idea of anybody 
wanting to hold a religious meeting in this 
town is funny enough to make any one 
laugh. You might as well try to hold a 
meeting in Perdition.’ 

“T would certainly hold a meeting in Per- 
dition if I felt it to be my duty and could 
get in; but this town can’t be as bad as that.’ 

“TI directed him to ‘The Coyote,’ the larg- 
est gambling hell in town. I said: 

“*Tt is large enough to hold a good sized 
congregation, and it has one advantage over 
any other place. It is always full. You 
will be sure to find a crowd there, night or 
day. I do not believe they will allow you 
to speak. If “One-eyed Jack,” the proprietor, 
is in a good humor he may kick you into the 
street; if he is cross, and he generally is, he 
may shoot you.’ 

“T saw the circuit rider fasten his horse 
in front of the saloon and enter. I slipped 
in to see the sport. The preacher stood for 
& moment, just inside the door, looking 
around. At the furthest end of the building 
a powerful man with a black patch over one 
of his eyes was swearing at a bartender in 
a most sulfurous manner. The stranger 
approached the swearer and said, as he re- 
moved his hat and made a curteous bow: 

“* Are you the proprietor of this place ?’ 

“*Qne-eyed Jack’ was about to reply with 
a savage oath, according to his usual cus- 
tom, when the peculiar garb and the dis- 
tinguished bearing of the questioner caused 
him to hesitate. With a politeness unusual 
to him, he said: 

“*T am, sir; what can I do for you ?’ 

“*T am a Methodist preacher, and I would 
like permission to preach in your saloon.’ 

“*Preach in my saloon! When?’ said 
Jack, in a tone of amazement. 
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“*Now !’ said the preacher. 

“*¢ Well Pll be—, I beg your pardon, Par- 
son, I’d almost said a cuss-word; but preach 
in my saloon!’ He looked about and heard 
the clink of the glasses, the banging of cards 
upon the tables, the harsh laugh and the 
awful oaths, and said: 

“¢T think, Parson, you have come to a 
mighty poor place to start a revival.’ 

“*No place needs it more,’ said the min- 
ister, as he looked with a respectful but 
resolute glance into Jack’s single eye. 

“*Tet him preach,’ said the bartender, 
who was glad to have his employer’s wrath 
diverted from him. ‘Let him preach. It 
will be fine fun for the boys.’ 

“*Fun !’ roared Jack, ‘I’d like to see any- 
body make fun of my guest. Parson, fire 
away. I’ll be the deacon of this revival. If 
anybody dares kick up a row, I’ll be—” 

““¢ There, there,’ said the preacher, ‘ Dea- 
cons don’t swear.’ 

“Jack rang the huge bell with which he 
signaled for attention when he had an an- 
nouncement to make or a command to give. 
In a few seconds there was silence. All 
eagerly looked at the two men as if they ex- 
pected to see a fight. .Jack roared out in a 
voice that could be heard half a mile: 

“* Gents, here’s a Methodist parson who’s 
honored us by coming to town to start a re- 
vival. I allus said ‘‘ The Coyote” never fol- 
lows, she allus leads. We’re the fust saloon 
in town to start a prayer meeting as a side 
show. The Parson’s goin’ to hev a chance 
to show his hand. I’m goin’ to be the Dea- 
con of this protracted meetin’. If anybody 
tries any funny business with the Parson, 
be’ll hev to settle with the Deacon? See ? 
When the Parson wants somebody to come 
forrud and get converted, I’ll make one of 
my bartenders go, and you can stand around 
and see the show. Now, Parson, fire away. 
If you’ve got any gospel that’ll reach this 
crowd, it’ll hev to be like my whisky, hot 
and strong.’ 

“The preacher sprang upon a table and 
began to sing a Gospel song. His voice was 
full and powerful and the air was a popular 
war ballad. The chorus was simple and all 
were urged to join in singing it. In less than 
five minutes half the crowd were singing as 
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lustily as class-leaders and pounding time 
with their fists upon the card tables. After 
the hymn was sung, a short prayer was of- 
fered and the sermon began. It was a plain, 
fervent, manly talk, straight from an earnest 
heart. The preacher’s face was sympa- 
thetic, his voice was tender at times and 
then it rose in a ringing tone like the blast 
of a trumpet. The words were simple, bold 
and true. He plainly told them of the dan- 
ger of sin, the certainty of penalty for the 
sinner, and ended with an exhortation to re- 
gain the innocence and purity of their child- 
hood days. He was in the midst of a pa- 
thetic picture of the far-away home, where 
loved ones were thinking, weeping and pray- 
ing for the wicked wanderer, and the crowd 
was hanging in breathless silence upon his 
words. An angry altercation was begun at 
the feet of the preacher. It was fierce and 
brief. 

“An old man with the face of a demon 
and the form of a giant was playing cards 
with a young lad with long curly hair and 
the sweet innocent face of a girl. The giant 
was called ‘Slippery Dick.’ He was the 


terror of the town. He was such a consum- 
mate trickster with cards that every game 


was deliberate robbery upon his part. The 
lad was called ‘The Baby,’ because of his 
face and curls. When the two sat down to 
play, every one in the saloon had said to his 
neighbor: ' 

“* What a fool “ The Baby” is to try to 
play cards with “ Slippery Dick.” ’ 

“The death-like silenee which was stirred 
only by the low, gentle voice of the preacher, 
was broken in upon by ‘The Baby’s’ clear 
boyish treble: 

** You’re a cheat !’ 

“* Slippery Dick’ roared with the fury of 
a mad bull: 

“*You’re a liar!’ 

“ Both sprang to their feet. The old man 
snatched his revolver from his belt. The 
hammer caught in the fold of his flannel 
shirt, and before he could loosen it, the 
young man was upon him with the spring of 
a tiger. The little hand, as strong as steel, . 
grasped the giant by the throat, a huge 
bowie knife flashed in the light, and the next 
second was buried in the old man’s heart. 
He sank back in his chair, killed instantly. 
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Before a man could stir, Jack had pressed 
a revolver against ‘The Baby’s’ breast and 
shouted: 

“* Move and you’re a dead man !’ 

“The young man coolly folded his arms 
and said in a ringing, defiant voice: 

“* He cheated me and I’ve killed him. Do 
what you please !’ 

“That is so,’ said the Parson, whose ser- 
mon had been so suddenly interrupted. ‘ The 
old man has cheated in every move he has 
made. His sleeve is full of cards.’ 

“Jack gave orders to search the body of 
the dead man. When a whole pack of cards 
were found concealed about his person, all 
accepted this as certain evidence of fraud. 


. Jack roared out: 


“* This court decides that “ Slippery Dick”’ 
was caught cheatin’ and “The Baby” is 
guilty of justifiable homicide and goes free. 
All in favor of the motion say “ Aye!”’ 

“A thunder of ‘ Ayes’ responded. 

“* All opposed say “ No”’ said Jack as he 
cocked his revolver and glared about the 
room. A moment’s death-like silence fol- 
lowed. Jack in a lower tone said: 

“*This court is unanimous and “The 
Baby” is acquitted. The Parson will now 
say a prayer for “ Slippery Dick,” and we'll 
take him out and plant him.’ 

“The great bell rang out as Jack shouted: 

“‘All up, gents; hats off!’ Every one 
stood and uncovered the head. 

“TI have heard many prayers in my life, 
but never one like the Parson’s over ‘ Slip- 
pery Dick.’ The preacher towered above the 
sea of heads, and, with eyes closed, talked 
with God. He pleaded for mercy for the 
mob of sinners before him who were on the 
road to eternal ruin. He uncovered the 


Out of the Ulster woods a crow 
Moves lazily on slow-flapped wings, 

And well he knows the place to go 
For tid-bits and enticing things. 


A WINTER DAY. 
BY JOEL BENTON. 


hard and cruel hearts about him with the 
fearless and steady hand of a master sur- 
geon. You could hear ‘the quick gasp of sup- 
pressed breathing as each one of the pack 
of reprobates felt the unsparing hand reveal 
his own guilty secret. 

“The prayer for Jack, the ringleader in 
sin, was like a blast from a furnace. Jack 
covered his face with his slouch hat and 
trembled like a leaf. The petition for ‘ Slip- 
pery Dick’ was a picture of awful sin re- 
ceiving its awful penalty in accordance with 
Divine law. It brought a sob of terror from 
a score of hearts. When the prayer reached 
‘The Baby’ the hard voice trembled and 
broke into a wail and ended in a heart- 
breaking sob. The strong man pled in the 
name of the mother, who through her burn- 
ing tears prayed day and night for the loved 
boy’s return. I have seen trees swayed by 
a cyclone until I felt as if they must be torn 
from their roots by the next fierce blast. 
So that mass of heads swayed and bowed 
while the preacher prayed. When the 
whispered ‘Amen’ was uttered, a breath 
like a sigh parted the lips of every man as 
he looked into the white Lace of his neighbor. 

“Jack was the first to regain his com- 
posure. His voice had lost all of its rollick-— 
ing tone as he gently and solemnly said: 

“*A collection, gents, for the Parson.’ 

“He passed through the crowd, receiving 
a coin or a bill from every hand, and poured 
the hatful of money into the Parson’s 
pocket. The Parson and ‘The Baby’ went 
out together. As soon as the door closed 
behind them, Jack said: 

“* Gents, “ The Coyote” is closed until to- 
morrow morning at 6 o’clock.’ 


“The crowd passed out in silence.” 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Above the Hudson’s iced expanse 

He swoops in stately, solemn style; 
And casts a keen, judicial glance 

This way and that, for many a mile. 


The clouds are dun, the air is cold, 
The forest stands in bleak dismay ; 
But for one wanderer, winged and bold, 

No life would warm this winter day. 


Poucukegpsig, N, Y, 








In my first artiele on “‘ The New Right, or 
the Right to Work,” I argued chiefly for the 
disinherited, the millions who have to con- 
fess themselves beaten in the game of life, 
and who for that reason are living the most 
miserable of all miserable lives, a life of en- 
forced idleness. I now want to enter the plea 
for another class, the well-to-do, the wealthy, 
who are leading lives of idleness that, while 
not calculated to excite our pity as does the 
life of a man unable to find employment, who 
has a wife and little ones dependent upon 
him, are yet just as pitiable, equally deserv- 
ing of sympathy from all who have any just 
conception of life and its purposes, as is the 
man who suffers the pangs of hunger be- 
cause he is denied an opportunity to work. 

In every city there are hundreds—thousands 

—of young men and women who are practi- 
cally rotting on their feet, living upon incomes 
derived from the fruit of other people’s toil, 

‘having no more part or lot in the common 
life about them than the marble statuary that 
adorns their homes, or the painted faces 
that hang on their walls; and these have 
come to have my sympathy to an equal ex- 
tent with those at the other end of the so- 
cial line. These rich men’s sons and daugh- 
ters have a right to work, to have a share 
in the creative work going on around them. 
How can they any more than the others love 
a country that they have had no part in 
making, but which has been built up by the 
toil of other hands? If they reflect at all, 
they not only must reflect that they have 
not contributed to the creative work about 
them, but they have been, indeed, a burden 
upon the body politic, drones in the social 
hive, rendering no service whatever in re- 
turn for that which is given to them; and so 
I now want to include in my plea every one 
of God’s creatures, whether rich or poor. 

The right to work is a natural right in 
which we all have a right to share, and 
ought to share. Work is a necessity in the 
creation of a human being, and the more 


THE NEW RIGHT AND HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 


BY THE HON. SAMUEL M. JONES, 


_ Mayor oF Torgpo, O 


useful the work that contributes to the 
building up of the physical man, the more 
human the man will be; and many of our 
rich men have learned through bitter expe- 
rience that the very money that has enabled 
them fo raise their sons and daughters in 
idlenéss has been a curse rather than a bless- 
ing to them. William Morris says that “ it 
is right and necessary that all should have 
work to do, work that should not be over- 
wearisome nor over-anxious, and which of 
itself should be worth the doing,” and I 
agree with Morris that, “turn this claim 
over as I may, look at it as I will, I cannot 
find that it is an exorbitant or extravagant 
claim; on the contrary, it is a most just 
claim.” 

The necessity for work in order to pro- 
duce a normal, healthy human being is gen- 
erally recognized, and we have all sorts of 
schemes for providing artificial work for the 
well-to-do to whom useful work is not avail- 
able. We know we can make mere bone, 
muscle and sinew by providing artificial 
work, such as is found in every well 
equipped gymnasium, but I do not believe 
that sort of work has the moral worth or 
brings with it the satisfaction that comes 
from the feeling that we have contributed 
to the making of the material world about 
us, to the beautiful and useful, to the sum 
total of the comfort of our fellow men. And 
so these reflections have led me to the point 
where I can say that my sympathies are 
equally divided between the two classes of 
unfortunates at either end of the social line— 
the unfortunate poor and the unfortunate 
rich. Indeed, many of the latter are living 
lives of enforced idleness, and in addition, 
they are living wholly artificial lives, entire- 
ly out of sympathy with the common life 
about them, growing up in ignorance of the 
needs of the world about them, growing up 
without the knowledge that they have need 
of work, thanking their stars that they have 
been born above the working classes, and 
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yet growing up with the belief that they can 


in some way share in the common stock of 
patriotism; that they can share the same pa- 
triotic impulses and love of country that 
are felt by people who have made sacrifices 
to build up the country and to raise up its in- 
stitutions. But any thoughtful person knows 
that this is impossible, that in no just sense 
can we appreciate the hlessings that sur- 
round us, whether they be spoken of in more 
general terms as the blessings of liberty or 
the more ordinary blessings of home and 
home comforts, except as we have contrib- 
uted to them- through real service. 

We have to learn that “service brings its 

own reward Illustrating the pressure that 
there is for place under existing conditions 
and the unfair competition that the poor have 
to meet, I relate an instance: A well-to-do 
gentleman called upon me with the request 
that I give his son employment “in almost 
any capacity.” “I want him to think that 
he is earning something. Pay him $40 a 
month, and I will send you my check for 
that amount monthly,” said he. This man 
knew the value of work and was willing to 
pay for it. “An idle brain is the devil’s 
workshop ” is an old saw and a true one; it 
is equally true whether the idler be poor or 
rich. God never made a place for drones 
in human society. God never provided a 
plan whereby a human being could be happy 
and be idle. Work is the normal condition 
of the healthy man or woman as play is of 
the healthy child. Any social system that 
enforces idleness and non-productive life on 
any of its citfzens is as unscientific in the- 
ory as it is vicious and wrong in practice. I 
hail with delight the signs that I see of the 
dawning of the day of industrial freedom, 
when every man shall be as free to exercise 
the right to work as he is to-day to exercise 
the right to vote or the right to worship. 

To make this right a realized possibility is 
the next great step for this nation. The fu- 
ture of these United States is to be heroic 
and spiritual. We are to be a great people; 
great in something besides mere bigness—- 
great in quality. We are to be great in man- 
ifesting our love for each other. We are to 
show our greatness in bringing about the 
realization of the dream of the founders of 

the republic, and in demonstrating to the 
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world that “all men have an inalienable right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
This will be demonstrated when the right to 
work is an established fact, and it is well 
under way. It is seen in the growing effort 
at socializing the nation. The people are 
trying as never before to get together. We 
see it in countless ways. The great increase 
in growth of fraternal organizations is in- 
dicative of the struggle that is going on in 
the human race to realize brotherhood. The 
growth of the trusts and business corpora- 
tions is another indication, and while the 
growth of the trusts has been pointed at as 
something to occasion alarm, I see no reason 
for anxiety concerning them. The trusts 
and combines are the natural outgrowth of 
present day social conditions. Competition 
has served its purpose. Our ability to pro- 
duce under our present highly organized 
business system has grown out of all propor- 
tion to our ability to distribute. We know 
much about production, we have yet to learn 
the art of distribution. Our wonderful de- 
velopment of machinery and the perfection 
of the instruments of production have 
brought about this condition and have dem- 
onstrated to all thoughtful men the failure 
of competition as a social system under 
which a race can live, and the failure of com- 
petition has led to the building up of the 
trusts. 

Men want to love each other, and, in spite 
of all obstacles, men will love each other. 
This spiritual fact is fundamental in human 
affairs, and the trusts to-day are teaching 
the people the most valuable lesson of econ- 
omy in production. I am well aware that 
it is not a moral motive that animates the 
building up of the trust. I am also indiffer- 
ent to that fact; I can see the inevitable re- 
sult. We are learning that the trusts are 
useful, and as we shall come through the 
hard school of experience to see their useful- 
ness, and to see our own helplessness while 
we remain outside of them, we shall learn 
how to use them. Already we are learning 
the futility of legislating against them. The 
last report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission practically confesses the Interstate 
Commerce law a failure, and nearly all of 
our attempts to restrain and hinder the trusts 
in the yarious States have proven these laws 
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failures of the same kind. We are coming 
to see that there is but one way to deal with 
the trusts and that is to own them as we now 
own the postoffice trust, and deny private 
individuals the right to carry letters as a busi- 
ness. So we must come to own the telegraph, 
the express and railroad trusts, and that this 
movement looking to final ownership and 
operation of the trusts for the benefit of the 
people is now fairly begun, there is scarcely 
room to doubt, and the growth of sentiment 
all over the country in favor of municipal 
ownership indicates it. The unrest and dis- 


content of the popular mind with existing 
social conditions indicate it, and I predict 
there is more to be done by our cities in mu- 
nicipal ownership of public utilities in the 
next ten years than has been done in all the 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

IN response to your request for our views 
respecting the feasibility of putting up fresh 
beef in cans for use in the field or else- 
where, we have to reply that we have for 
many years been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of these goods and in their distribution 
in the manner indicated. We have sold very 
large quantities to the British, French, and 
German Governments for use as army ra- 
tions and have shipped thousands of cases 
to Para, Brazil, for transportation 2,000 to 
3,000 miles up the Amazon River, for the 
use of miners, ete. 

The recent discussion with reference to 
army supplies of both refrigerated and 
canned meats has very generally attracted 
public attention. Almost all the trouble 
that has arisen from the use of the canned 
meats we think may be attributed to the 
lack of facilities for their preparation as a 
field ration. Boiled meats, as is well known 
to chemists and expert dealers, must contain 
more nutriment, pound for pound, than the 
ordinary steak or roast cooked in the 
kitchen. This is not a subject requiring 
any discussion or debate, inasmuch as it 





CANNED BEEF 


CANNED BEEF. 


[In response to a letter addressed to Mr. Philip D. Armour we have received the following communication 
from Armour & Co.—ED. INDEPENDENT. } 
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years of our history that have preceded 
them. ; { ‘| ais 

Municipal ownership will not establish the 
right to work, but as the city is the nucleus 
of government, and as we come to making 
larger recognition of social obligation, one to 
the other, the socialized energy of the mu- 
nicipality, State and nation will be brought 
to bear upon the question of the unemployed, 
and the problem will be solved by the people 
of these United States, so that the day is not 
far distant when a man wanting work and 
unable to find work will be as rare a specta- 
cle in this country of ours as is to-day the 
spectacle of a citizen wanting the right to 
worship or the right to vote and unable to 
find the place where he may do it. 


To.epo, Oun10, 







has been thoroughly determined by expert 
authority the world over. 

It is not true that we at any time refused 
to bid on canned fresh beef for the army, for 
the reason, as alleged to you, “that fresh 
beef could not be so canned as to be safe 
for use in the field.”” We have been manu- 
facturers of this article for the past twenty- 
five years, and know that it has been satis- 
factory both for domestic consumption and 
for consumption as army rations in this 
country as well as in Europe. Canned meats 
require very considerable care in their han- 
dling and quite a good deal of experience in 
their preparation for consumption. In cold 
climates the contents of the can are firm, 
and can be sliced like other meats: but in 
hot climates, where facilities do not exist 
for cooling cans before opening, according 
to the directions printed on them, the con- 
tents are apt to look uninviting upon being 
opened. As before stated, the question of 
nutrition cannot arise where these goods are 
properly manufactured and where proper 
care is taken in their preparation for con- 
sumption. 

It is doubtless true that to many who are 
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unaccustomed to their use the insipidity 
that characterizes all boiled meats was an 
objectionable feature, mainly, we _ think, 
however, because of the absence of salt, 
pepper or other necessary condiments. The 
questions of the utility of canned meats and 
of their great value when used in mining 
camps and everywhere where portable and 
nutritious food is a necessity, are too well 
settled to require any lengthened argu- 
ment in their favor. The process by which 
these are put up is one that has been in use 
for seventy-five years, and has been devel- 
oped during the past thirty years in a com- 
mercial way, so that now all descriptions of 
food products, fish, vegetables, meats of all 
kinds, are canned with absolute security as 
to results. 

One-tenth of the United States Navy ra- 
tion consists of roast, corned or other canned 
meats. These goods are regarded by the 
navy as extremely desirable, and there has 
never been a single complaint from the Navy 
Department of the character of the canned 
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meats served in the navy as 4a ration. 
Canned roast beef is not intended to be 
eaten cold from the can, it being far more 
palatable when prepared with the addition 
of vegetables and some condiment into soups 
and stews. 

Fhe navy has facilities for using these 
goods and finds no difficulty whatever in 
making them thoroughly palatable and sat- 
isfactory. : 

In reply to your question as to whether 
any chemicals are used in the manufacture 
of these goods, we would say that we do not 
believe any chemicals whatsoever are used 
by any manufacturer, if for no other reason 
than the fact that all outlay in that direc- 
tion would be absolutely superfluous, and 
would be placing additional and unnecessary 
cost upon the price of the goods. The ster- 
ilization of the contents of canned goods is 
absolutely perfect when manufactured by 
the Appert process, to which allusion has 
been made above. 

ARMOUR & Co. 


A LAMENT. 
TO THE MEMORY OF ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 


His was not+the glory of the shattering of 
spears ; 
He did not cross his sword with Death, where 
scarlet flags are hurled, 
But Death came to him softly, with his dark 
eyes dim with tears, 
And broke a dream of woodland-ways across 
a singing world. 


So doff your hats, good poet-men, 
No fingers lift the fallen pen! 
The sun forgets to mark the time 
Without the music of his rime. 


~ 


fis was not the glory of the thundering of 
wars; 

His was not a nation’s voice!—are his a na- 
tion’s tears? 

To him the night-winds whispered all the se- 

crets of the stars, 

He was priest of all the joyous springs and of 
the dying years. 


So doff your hats, good gentlemen, 
For hearts were made to bleed again. 
With Archie gone, and all his rime, 
Who'll tell the world ’tis April-time? 


Frepericton, N, B., CaAnapa,. 





iN ARCTIC MOONLIGHT. 


BY ALBERT WHITE VORSE, 


A Mamper or THE Peary RetigF ExpgpiTIoN, 1892. 


k'rom the rim of the moon, gliding north- 
ward along the cliff-summits of Ellesmere 
Land, there fell across the frozen sound a 
long, golden shimmer. It began in a point 
at the hither edge of the distant mountain- 
shadows, broadened regularly over the level 
ice and vanished under the feet of the sledge 
party. Neither Kywingwa nor Telekoteah, 
his father, would have glanced at it a second 
time if the white man had not behaved so 
oddly. In all the cold he stood motionless, 
with eyes uplifted toward the shining moun- 
tain-crests. WKywingwa thought he might 
he frozen. 

“What is he doing?” whispered Kywing- 
wa. 

His father looked up from the broken 
sledge-runner which he was binding together 
with a thong of walrus hide. 

“ Be silent,” he replied, “I do not know. 
No one knows the ways of the white men. 
The whole white tribe is a little crazy.” 

“Yes,” assented Kywingwa. That was 
well known among Eskimos. 

“Yes,” repeated his father. “Ting-mi-huk- 
suah, the great spirit, made them first, and 
they turned out bad—like your first harpoon. 
Therefore, Ting-mi-huk-suah sent the whole 
tribe away to sea in one of his old shoes 
und made us. We are the perfect tribe. 
“There,” concluded Telekoteah, with a final 
tug at the knot. “ Now we are ready to go 
on again. What is it you see, Kabluna-suah? 
Is it the bear ?” 

The white man, turning half about to lay 
one hand upon Telekoteah’s arm, pointed 
with the other hand to the sky above the 
horizon. The moon-rim had disappeared be- 
hind a peak. Above this dark crest and 
around it the air was liquid with light. 
The stars, rayless yellow balls, floated at 
different distances in the fluid, like phosphor- 
escence in the translucent Arctic Ocean. 

* Telekoteah,” asked the white man, whose 
face was working with the effort to express 
a’ subtle idea in his broken Eskimo, “ Tele- 


koteah, do your wise men tell you? Does 
Ting-mi-huk-suah drink moonlight? Eh? 
Great spirit drink moonlight? Eh?” 

“Ugh,” responded Telekoteah shortly. “I 
was afraid it was the bear. No, I never 
heard such a story. Come, let’s start. The 
sledge is ready.” 

“ Tatingua!’’ exclaimed the white man. 
“Tam not good! We must hurry. We load 
seal. You head, I tail. Now! Good!” he 
concluded, as the seal fell snugly into place. 
*Good! Now rifle! Cartridges all gone! 
Rifle no good! Bear come; we have no 
rifle, only two dogs. Two dogs; you spear, 
I knife. Can we kill bear ? Eh? No! Bh?” 

He pictured his question with gestures, 
laughing meanwhile at his own mistakes. 
Kywingwa, who had been looking at the 
moon, could not help laughing, too, but Tele- 
koteah responded only by a grunt. He 
moved away to where his whip lay in the 
snow. Kywingwa crept to the white man’s 
side. 

“ Kabluna-suah,” he murmured, “I have 
been looking. It would be good for the 
spirits to drink.” 

The white man said nothing, but in a mo- 
ment he held out his hand. Kywingwa 
placed his own in it, after the manner he 
lad learned from the white people, and both 
man and boy turned once more to the illu- 
minated east. Telekoteah returned with his 
whip. 

“Ready ?” he called gruffly. “‘ ™nless you 
want your friends to starve, Kabluna-suah, 
start the sledge.” - 

“Ready ?” exclaimed the white man. 

“Good! Must hurry. I1 forgot. How 
much further ?” 

He set his powerful shoulder to the up- 
standers and the sledge moved. Teleko- 
teah’s eighteen foot whiplash cracked about 
the ears of the dogs with a noise like the 
sound of an iceberg splitting. The two half- 
tamed creatures sprang erratically forward. 

“Huk, huk,” urged the Eskimo. “Go on 
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Kashoo, you lazy brute! About a sleep fur- 
ther,” he replied to the white man. “Itisa 
pity we had to dodge the bear, it lost us half 
a sleep’s distance. It is quite a sleep further 
—and that, if we can pass the open water; 
but if the tide is running we shall have to 
wait. Huk! Huk! Kashoo!” 

“Huk! Huk!” echoed the white man. 
“ Must go fast. I same as dog. See!” 

He hitched a spare trace to the runner and 
plodded onward, pulling with the team. On 
the other side Kywingwa took another trace. 
The boy’s hand was yet glowing with Ka- 
bluna-suah’s grasp and in his heart was a 
still warmer glow. 

“He tovok my hand,” thought Kywingwa. 
“ He never did that with any other Eskimo. 
He likes me. 1 would give my life for him.” 

“Come, come, Kywingwa,” exclaimed the 
gruff Telekoteah, “ you are letting your trace 
hang loose. Pull!” 

Kywingwa felt the blood surging in his 
cheeks. He glanced at Kabluna-suah timid- 
ly, but the white man was smiling; Kywing- 
wa saw his/white teeth flash in the moonlight. 

The boy straightened his trace so sharply 
that it twanged, and strained with all his 
night. 

“Perhaps a relief party has come from 
the- great- wooden -igloo-at-the-south,” sug- 
gested Telekoteah. 

“No,” responded the white man. ‘“ We not 
come to the wooden igloo yesterday. There- 
fore, relief party started yesterday. Great 
leader promised. From the wooden igloo to 
camp is a journey of three sleeps. Great 
leader at camp two sleeps after now. Camp 
will be all frozen. Men sleep forever. No 
oil, no fire, no food. We bring oil, fire, food. 
Hurry !” 

The sledge moved but slowly, however. 
In the intense cold the snow lost its slipperi- 
ness, and turned dry and shifty, like sand. 
The dogs scrambled and labored and shirked. 
Whenever the sledge ran against a mound 
they sat down, refusing to pull until the load 
lad been started, and Telekoteah’s redoubt- 
able whiplash was hurtling about their ears. 

On they plodded, in“the midst of a silence 
so nearly absolute that the scrunching of 
their footsteps seemed to echo back from the 
cliffs half a sleep’s journey behind them. 
Their long, dim shadows, at first stretching 
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away and away before them, gradually 
moved till they lay sharp to the right. By 
and by the moon in full circle emerged from 
behind the lofty promontory that marked 
the northern end of the sound. The whole 
expanse of ice was alight. 

Dividing it down the middle ran a band, 
considerably darker than the white fields. 
Ixxtending straight away to the north it 
tapered to a point beneath the moon, at the 
borizon. 

“There is the channel,’ said Telekoteah, 
“and the tide is just full. The odds are 
against our crossing before the ebb begins. 
Angoshuce ta-ay! I think I hear it now.” 

A low rumble vibrated from the field be- 
neath them; at first it was merely a trem 
bling, but as the ebb increased and the party 
approached the channel the noise increased 
fearfully. The dark band began percepti- 
bly to move toward the south. The midst of 
its shadow sparkled with short flashes, some 
dim, some bright. As the party drew still 
iearer the roar resolved into two sounds, a 
succession of crashes so violent that the solid 
ice-field shook and heaved and cracked; and 
beneath the crashes an undertone of clatter 
ever beginning near at hand and, rattling 
away into the distance. The sound was so 
tremendous that it had the effect of a physi- 
eal force; to advance toward it was difficult, 
like marching in the teeth of a wind. 

The narrow passage between the solid 
fields was choked with loose ice. Only here 
and there parallelograms and triangles of 
black water gleamed momentarily; the width 
and length of the strait was crammed with 
fragments of icebergs, pans of flat bay ice, 
masses of rubble whirling round and round, 
heaving into piles, turning end over end, 
darkening the channel with their shadows, 
flashing out gleams of moonlight from their 
facets, steadily grinding and crushing their 
resistless way toward the south. The ocean 
twenty sleeps away was sucking through 
the sound the upper fourteen feet of water 
from all the basins, channels and bays be- 
tween itself and the great frozen sea. north 
of all known things. Whatever impeded the 
eush of the tide must burst. 

The ice floes beat against the firm side 
walls and against each other, jammed across 
the channel and received pile after pile of 
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trash overlaid upon them by the leaped up 
waters. No jam lasted while you could 
count your fingers and toes; always the ice 
in the center burst up into the air and was 
instantly hurried away. 

The party halted near the brink. Teleko- 
teah hauled in the strings that drew his furs 
close about him, found.a comfortable seat 
upon the seal and was evidently prepared to 
Le patient until the peaceful time of low 
water. But the white man advanced to the 
edge of the channel and Kywingwa, with his 
hands pressed hard over his ears, followed. 

Conversation was out of the question. The 
boy alternately watched the resistless forces 
displayed before him, wondering what spirit 
was causing such a terrible confusion, and 
scanned the face of the white man. Pres- 


ently a large floe, rebounding from the con-— 


taining wall, crushed its way through the 
rubble almost to the opposite side of the 
strait. Kabluna-suah’s eyes turned fierce. 
It worked through the other edge. The 
white man returned to the sledge, seized the 
upstanders and pushed sledge, Telekoteah, 
seal, dogs and all to the very brink. 

“He is crazy,” thought Kywingwa. 
means to cross.” 

Telekoteah also understood, for he made 
violent gestures of protest, and at last 
placed himself astride the sledge with his 
heels and his spear dug into the ice. Ky- 
wingwa knew how useless his father’s 
strength would be against that of Kabluna- 
suah, who could throw in a wrestle any two 
Eskimos together. If Kabluna-suah had 
gone crazy, they must try to cross. He 
gazed north, hoping that no suitable floe 
would approach; alas, several large ones 
were grinding Along the edge of the strait. 

Away to the left, far from the channel, 
something was moving. Kywingwa sprang 
upon a block of ice to see better. The thing 
passed through the shadow of a berg and 
changing its course drew rapidly near. 

The boy ran to where his father and the 
white man were, arguing with lips; making 
sounds unheard. 

“The bear, the bear!” cried Kywingwa. 
His voice, too, was lost, but the motion of 
his lips told the news. Telekoteah sprang 
from the sledge and, raising himself on tip- 
toe, scanned the fields. 


“He 
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A broad floe, immovable in conflicting 
pressures, rested against the edge of the 
channel. Kywingwa saw the white man 
bend his shoulder to the sledge. Another 
moment and it was rocking upon the un- 
stable support. Kabluna-suah seized the 
cringing dogs and tossed them after the 
sledge. Grasping Telekoteah by the shoulder 
with one hand, he motioned to Kywingwa 
with the other to leap upon the floe. The 
boy gasped but obeyed. He was barely 
aware that somehow his father and the 
white man had followed, and that the floe, 
swung away from the brink, was borne in 
the full fury of the tide. Round and round 
it whirled, to the right, and to the left. Sick 
with the rocking and jolting Kywingwa lost 
all sense of direction. Hurled against a 
large floe the pan crumpled up almost to 
his feet. Borne against a jam, it tilted up, 
and sledge, dogs and men slid in a mass to 
the edge. The jam burst and the floe 
righted. Amid the flying blocks of ice from 
the burst Kywingwa saw his father fall ‘into 
a patch of black water and saw Kabluna- 
suah stoop to seize him by the hood. At 
that moment the floe rested against the field 
and Kywingwa sprang upon solid ice. 

For a moment, lying in a heap, he forgot 
the bear, his companions, even the noise, 
in the sweet sense of his safety. A blow ~ 
upon the foot startled him. The sledge, 
drawn by two terrified dogs, was slewing 
past him. The boy looked for his father and 
Kabluna-suah. The white man, with Tele- 
koteah in his arms, was in the act of leaping 
to the firm ice. He thrust the Eskimo safe 
across the slush and water and dropped him 
heavily, but missing his own footing he fell 
with his legs in the water, but before Ky- 
wingwa could reach him, the white man had 
swarmed upon the surface and lay panting. 

Kywingwa hastened to raise his father. 
The old Eskimo’s head and arms hung limp; 
his heart beat but feebly. Evidently the evil 
spirits had entered into, him. 

“ Angoshuee ta-ay!” mourned Kywingwa. 
“What shall we do! In this noise the spirits 
will never hear a charm-song.” 

Nevertheless, he lifted Telekoteah’s head 
upon his knee—a matter of some difficulty, 
for the Eskimo’s wet clothing had frozen 
stiff—and began to sway his own body to 
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and fro, and sing an exorcism to the evil 
ones: 
“ Ai-yi-i-ai-i-ya! 
Ai-yi-i-ai-i-yah!” 
he sang. He could not hear his own voice; 
certainly the spirits would not be frightened. 
Moreover, in spite of his reindeer skin coat 
and his birdskin shirt, he was beginning to 
be cold. Still there was nothing to do but 
sing: 
“ Ai-yi-e-yi-e-yah! 
Ai-yi-e-yi——” 

A shadow fell across his lap. Kabluna- 
suah stood beside him—on one foot. The 
other foot hung from his waist by a piece of 
harpoon line and the white man supported 
himself on Telekoteah’s lance. Bending 
over he held Telekoteah for a moment by 
the wrist. 

Kywingwa pointed interrogatively to the 
suspended foot, but Kabluna-suah, without 
replying, signed to him to rise, and still bal- 
ancing upon the spear, grasped Telekoteah’s 
shoulder and dragged him forward a pace. 
Something dropped from the uplifted foot 
and lay, a little dark, frozen sphere, in the 
white snow. 

“ Tatingwa!” said the boy. “ His foot is 
crushed. And the camp half a sleep away. 
We shall never get there.” 

The white man impatiently beckoned for 
assistance, and together man and _ boy 
dragged the injured Eskimo to the sledge, 
which had stopped against a mound. They 
wrapped him in heavy riding furs and lashed 
him down upon the seal. Kabluna-suah 
pointed to the traces and Kywingwa me- 
chanically disentangled them and looked 
about for the whip. It lay twisted about 
in the snow, near the channel. The boy ran 
to pick it up. 

In the passage the piles and pinnacles were 
ever marching south. An unusually high 
berg moving from before him left revealed 
the opposite side of the strait. There, resting 
her fore paws upon the block of ice, tossing 
her black nose up and down, stood the bear. 

“ Na-na-na-na-a-ay!” WKywingwa felt that 
he was saying it. “Hello, old lady! You 
followed us, did you, but you dare not cross. 
But then,” he added, “we must have 
crossed.” 


He faced the shore. From the moon, at 
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her highest, the light slanted along the edge 
of a line of cliffs. Their towering facades, 
almost bared of snow by the furious Arctic 
winds, showed rugged and brown against 
the general whiteness. Just opposite the 
wall advanced in a bold promontory. To 
the south the monstrous black shadow of 
this bluff obliterated the cliffs and the ice 
for what seemed like a sleep’s distance; but 
far above the shadow, among the stars them- 
selves, gleamed faintly the silvery interior 
snow-cap. 

It was toward this promontory that the 
party had been laying its course. There a 
white man and two Eskimos awaited food 
trom a white man’s cache across the sound. 
It was to sustain them in a journey of three 
sleeps to the settlement and plenty. If it 
failed to come they would die. 

“If they would only come to meet us,” 
thought Kywingwa. “I don’t believe we 
shall ever reach them. My father perhaps 
frozen and Kabluna-suah hurt——” and here 
the recollection burst upon Kywingwa that 
while Kabluna-suah had come to harm, he, 
Kywingwa, had run away. 

“TI deserted him,” thought the poor boy. 
“I said I would give my life for him, and I 
ran away. Kabluna-suah hates cowards. I 
am a coward. I am worthless.” 

But presently, with the energy of his race, 
he set about thinking of ways to mend the 
situation. 

“T am no coward,” he resolved. “I will 
show Kabluna-suah, I will—— yes, I know 
what; I will go alone to the camp and fetch 
aid.” 

Rejoicing in this bright plan he hastened 
to the sledge. 

Kabluna-suah had bound up his injured 
foot with furs, and, seated upon the sledge 
runner, pressed both hands to his head. As 
Kywingwa’s shadow fell near him the white 
man looked up, smiled feebly and rose upon 
his sound foot. He braced against the up- 
standers to push, and signed to Kywingwa 
to crack the whip. 

“ Kabluna-suah,” protested the boy, illus- 
trating his speech with gestures and shout- 
ing with all his force, “I will go to the camp 
and bring Dokt.” 

The words were lost in the clatter, but 
Kabluna-suah seemed to understand. He 
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shook his head, however, and with his right 
hand imitated the flourish of a whip-stock. 
With his hopes of retrieving Kabluna-suah’s 
good opinion gone, unhappy and discouraged, 
Kywingwa started the team. 

Progress was not rapid. Kabluna-suah 
hopping upon his sound foot pushed against 
the upstanders. Kywingwa, with a trace in 
his left hand and the whip in his right, both 
hauled at the load and directed the dogs. 
Thus they marched with the constancy of 
desperation for—Kywingwa never knew 
how long. The deafening noise of the tide- 
borne ice lessened away in the distance. 
Presently Kywingwa could hear his own 
shouts to the dogs. The shadow of the 
promontory was at hand. The cliff hung 
above them. 

The sledge ran against a hummock. The 
dogs ceased to pull, seated themselves and 
lolled out their tongues. Kywingwa, ex- 
hausted and discouraged, would have liked to 
rest. He looked questioningly back at Kab- 
luna-suah. The white man was straining to 
start the sledge. 

“ Hurry, Kywingwa,” he gasped, brokenly. 
“Go on; must go on. Hasten!” 

He lurched forward and fell upon the 
sledge. Kywingwa ran to his aid. 

“Let me go to the camp and bring Dokt,” 
he begged. “It is a short journey. Except 
for the shadow we should see the snow 
huts.” 

“No,” gasped the white man “No! 
Bear will come. Cross at low 1 le. Low 
tide now. Bear come—eat prov .ions—kill 
us—friends will starve.” 

In the act of staggering to his place behind 
the upstanders he swung his wounded foot 
against the runner and collapsed on the 
snow. Kywingwa perceived that the de- 
mons had entered into him too. 

“Kabluna-suah! Kabluna-suah!” he 
called. He chafed with his rough mittens 
as much of the white man’s face as was 
left uncovered by the hood, shook the heavy 
Shoulders and called again and again. But 
the white man’s neck refused to stiffen. 
Kywingwa lifted the broad shoulders to rest 
against the sledge, and prepared, not confi- 
dently, to sing a charm. 

The silence was broken by a short, dull 
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noise. Was it-a splitting iceberg or a rifle 
shot? For a long time Kywingwa listened 
as well as he could with his heart pumping 
the blood against his ear drums, till they 
seemed ready to burst. 

The sound rang out again. Kywingwa 
drew his knife, slashed off the traces and 
gave cry to the dogs. 

“Get away, Kashoo, get away. 
Huk! Get away!” 

He sent the long whip lash at the ear of 
the leader. A tuft of hair flew up and the 
dog yelped. A third shot came in reply. 
Kashoo gave call with his nose in the air, 
and scampered into the shadow. The other 
dogs followed. Kywingwa ran to the white 
man. 

“ Kabluna-suah, Kabluna-suah !” he 
shouted, “ Dokt is coming. They are com- 
ing.” 

The white man’s eyes unclosed. 

“Good,” exulted Kywingwa. “The evil 
spirits fear Dokt. They have gone.” 

Kabluna-suah’s lips moved. Kywingwa 
bent his ear. 

“The bear,’ whispered the white man. 
“The bear.” 

“Dokt is coming, Kubluna-suah,” re- 
peated Kywingwa. ‘“ Dokt is almost here.” 

“The bear,” feebly insisted the white man. 
“T hear him—bear—” 

“There is no bear,” said Kywingwa. 

Nevertheless, impressed with the fainting 
man’s earnestness he scanned the white 
wastes. ? 

The shadow in the sledge track traced a 
faint trail out into the distance. It ended 
in something that moved. Kywingwa ran 
forward a few paces. Though he could not 
make out the creature’s outlines, he knew 
that there was only one living thing abroad 
on the ice. 

“Dokt, oh Dokt! Come! Come!” 

The echoes of his cry returned to Kywing- 
wa from the cliffs. No other sound broke 
the silence. The bear, in plain sight, ceased 
to nose along the trail, and broke into a gal- 
lop. ; 

“Dokt! Do-o-okt!” Surely he heard a 
reply—was it an echo? The bear was almost 
at hand; he could see the black tip of his 
nose, , : 


Huk ! 
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* Dokt!” he cried once more, and then, 


being but a boy after all, he burst into tears 
and turned to run. 

He ran almost into the arms of Kabluna- 
suah. The white man was standing, as Ky- 
wingwa noticed even in his surprise, firmly 
on both feet. He had abandoned the lance, 
but holding the rifle by the barrel he bran- 
dished it over his shoulder. Kywingwa’s 
panie was partially stilled. He picked up 
the spear and ranged himself by the white 
man’s side. 

As the bear drew near she slackened her 
gallop into a trot; then paused. For a mo- 
ment, snarling suspiciously, she glared at 
her opponents. Kywingwa brandished the 
spear and she took a step forward. The 
white man, already tottering, swung his 
weapon uselessly and fell with the force of 
his own blow. The bear charged upon him. 
Kywingwa sprang to the right, levelled his 
lance, and sobbing out his rage and desper- 
ation in a fierce ‘“ A-a-a-a-ah!” he. thrust 
his weapon into the brute’s sholder. 

The bear turned from Kabluna-suah, 
splintered the spear with a blow of her paw, 
and rushed toward her latest enemy. 

With hunched up shoulders and head 
down, certain that in a moment he should 
feel the claws on his back, the boy sped 
away. He heard behind him the shuffling of 
the bear’s feet in the snow; the animal’s 
snarls filled the air. Kywingwa’s breath be- 
gan to come in hot gasps; his feet had turned 
to iron-stone. The snarling drew nearer—his 
knees were giving way—the noise was 
deafening., Kywingwa had never before 
heard a bear bark, yet this one was barking 
like a dozen bears. 

The boy’s legs refused to carry him an- 
other step, and he fell to his hands and 
knees. He was aware that the snarling 
ceased; the bear must be ready to strike. 
Kywingwa covered his face with his hands. 

Something dashed by him, blowing his 
long hair away from his hands with the 
wind of its rapid passage. He uncdvered 
his face. A shadow was fleeting by; another 
followed and another... 

The gloom of the great cliff fell across the 
snow not twenty paces away. In behind the 
edge a spot of blackness moved toward him, 
detached itself from the mass, swept across 
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the light space and passed over him, as he 
had seen a wave surge over a reef in the 
bay. 

It was a wave of dogs. Grimly silent ex- 
cept for their panting and the rush of their 
teet, with wolfish heads low and furred tails 
straight, they leaped across the snow to 
where the bear, brought to bay by the Iead- 
ers, stood reared upon her haunches. At her 
feet the pack burst. A confusion of creat- 
ures, leaping hither and thither, darting at 
the bear’s hind quarters and springing 
away, galloping round the quarry in a con- 
fusing circle. Every dog of them was giving 
tongue at the utmost pitch of his voice, and 
the air vibrated with the noise. 

Even then Kywingwa, stupefied with his 
exertions, but half comprehended the scene. 
But presently more shadows arrived; the 
shadows of men. Kywingwa’s brother; 
afterward Dokt, and with him a tall, 
straight figure—the great Captain of all the 
white men from the-wooden-igloo-at-the 
south. The relief party had come after all. 

The white men ran to the sledge. Kywing- 
wa’s brother raised the lad from the snow 
and helped him to make a slow way after 
them. Before they reached the party some 
one fired a rifle and the bear fell among a 
heap of dogs. 

Kabluna-suah, supported by the leader, 
was drinking Dokt’s charm medicine. Pres- 
ently Kywingwa heard his voice; the tones 
were low and the white men bent their 
heads to catch the words. Kywingwa could 
not catch them at all. 

In a moment Dokt straightened up, and 
called his name loudly. 

“ Kywingwa,” he cried. 
wingwa ?” 

His voice sounded strained and Kywingwa- 
was frightened. 

“ Here,” he answered feebly, “I couldn’t 
help running away, I——’” 

But Dokt seized him by the shoulders and 
knees, tossed him into the air, caught him 
on the way down and almost squeezed his 
breath away. Kywingwa noticed frozen 
drops on the white man’s cheeks. He must 
have been running fast if his eyes watered. 

The boy understood dimly from the ways 
of the white people, always incomprehen- 
sible to every one except their own crazy 


“Where is Ky- 
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tribesmen, that he was not in disgrace. But 
he was indeed surprised when they began to 
give him things—priceless pieces of wood, 
knives, hatchets and even a little rifle with 
many things to put in it that go “ boo” and 
kill reindeer from a distance. Indeed, he 
was not quite easy in the possession of 






TuaAT Porto Rico will become a winter re- 
sort, like the Bermudas, I cannot doubt. Al- 
ready the bold ridge across the bay from San 
Juan has been selected by public consent 
as the fit site for a great hotel like those in 
llorida. But first there will need to be 
speedier and more frequent steamship serv- 
ice. Porto Rico has great advantages in 
climate and scenery to attract visitors. Be- 
cause it stands far out into the Atlantic, it 
catches the full benefit of the steady trade 
winds. Cuba pushes its western point into 
the Gulf of Mexico, about as far south from 
Florida as. New York is from Albany. To 
reach Porto Rico from Florida one has to 
skirt the whole northern shore of Cuba, then 
sail past Hayti, and he will not catch sight 
of the furthest western end of Porto Rico 
until he has sailed more than a thousand 
miles from Havana. The trade winds 
give an equable climate, and, in blowing 
across the thirty-five miles of the island’s 
width, they cannot become heated, as they 
must rise four or five thousand feet to cross 
the mountains, which make the backbone of 
the island. The temperature in winter every 
day reaches about eighty degrees, and 
ninety-two degrees is the extreme limit of 
summer heat. The nights are never sultry. 
Through the.winter the sky remains beau- 
tifully clear and blue, cumulus clouds float 
about the horizon day after day, occasionally 
shading the sun or even giving a brief spit 
of rain, which may become a smart shower 
on the hills. The air is not dry, nor is it too 
moist; it stands at about seventy-five per 
cent. of saturation. No winter visitor could 
have anything but praise for the Weather 
Bureau man of Porto Rico. 
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wealth so fabulous until the remarkable 
summer day arrived when, upon the great 
woman’s boat, in company with his mother 
and father and Dokt and Kabluna-suah he 
entered the harbor of New York and saw 
the magnificence of the great white tribe. 


New York City. 


Then the island is one of the most beauti- 
ful in the world. It is about two-thirds the 
size of Connecticut, and nearly the same 
shape, three times as long as it is wide. The 
mountains rise from the coast, leaving no 
sandy barrens and almost no stretches of 
marsh. The lower swales and valleys afford 
rich fields for pasture or for sugar cane. On the 
knolls are orchards of cocoanut; about the 
houses and huts are groves of bananas; on 
the hills, to their summits grows the coffee, 
protected by the shade of small trees. This 
coffee is of a high quality, and is all ab- 
sorbed by the European market. There is 
grass everywhere, densely matted and low, 
or where cultivated growing half high 
enough to cover the big cattle. The abso- 
lutely clear sky, without smoke or haze or 
dust, the constant verdure, the tropical vege- 
tation, the beautiful mountain scenery, make 
Forto Rico one of the most attractive spots 
on the face-of the earth., : 

But it needs.roads. There is only one road 


on the island that deserves the name, that 


from San Juan to Ponce, and that is perfect. 
The patches of railroad hardly deserve the 
name. The visitor is in trouble whenever he 
tries to travel, and business is utterly 
checked. You land at San Juan, nearly at 
the eastern extremity of the northern coast, 
and try to go about the island. You have to 
take the daily train, which starts at six 
o’clock in the morning, on the narrow-gauge 
railway. By nine o’clock, traveling west, 
you reach the considerable town of Arecibo, 
near the middle of the northern coast, and 
an hour or more later you reach Camuy, the 
end of he route. There a carriage meets 


you, which will carry three passengers, but 
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the seats are already engaged, and you go to 
the “ hotel,” and wait for two hours while 
the proprietor sends out into the country to 
get horses for another carriage. At last you 
are started for Aquadilla, where you can 
again take the train. The tough little horses 
are lashed all the way. You are lucky, for it 
is winter, and there are not many deep, 
black, mud holes, or the road would be ut- 
terly impassable. You go crashing up hill 
and down, over rocks, tipping into ruts, won- 
dering that the stout carriage does not break, 
and that the driver’s whip-arm is not lame. 
The road, if it has ever been made, has been 
repaired only by the winter torrents. You 
find streams which must be impassable 
rivers in the rainy season, and at every ford 
you note the women washing their clothes, 
and you wonder if this is the water which 
supplies the towns below. You change 
horses after some three hours of this torture 
and the same lashing at last takes you into 
the streets of Aquadilla, but the poor beasts 
can go no further, and you have to jump into 
another carriage and a swift drive takes you 
to the station, always a mile or two out of 
town, where you are lucky to catch the even- 
ing train, which will carry you twenty miles 
to Mayaguez. Ah! but will you not have 
to suffer in Purgatory for allowing those 
horses to be thus lashed without cessation 
all those hours ? And yet, how can you at 
once reform the four-century-old customs of 
a people who could understand neither your 
language nor your sympathy for brute 
beasts ? $ 

You have now reached Mayaguez, the most 
beautiful city in Porto Rico, situated at its 
extreme western end, a city with broad 
streets, fine houses, and much wealth. 
Somehow its people have escaped the worst 
evils of Spanish oppression, being furthest 
from the center of government. But there 
is no railroad the other side of \layaguez; 
you must again take a carriage snd risk a 
smash-up here and Purgatory hereafter. 
live hours of galloping and creeping, of 


sinking and swaying and tumbling, takes- 


you to Yauco, a town half of whose in- 
habitants climb like goats to their little dirty 
huts of palm-leaves.and thatch on the steep 
side of the hill, and whose Alcalde, educated 
himself in Spain and Belgium, does not want 
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any American schools. The next morning 
an early train will take you io Ponce, the 
second city on the island, and which has an 
even larger American population, I think, 
than San Juan. You have now ridden over 
nearly every mile of railrvad on the island, 
and you have driven, or been driven, over 
two of the best roads, always excepting the 
famous military road which will take you 
from Ponce to San Juan. Had you at- 
tempted to drive from Arecibo into the in- 
terior to visit the beautifully situated and 
beautiful town of Utuado, second: only in the 
enterprise of its people to Mayaguez, you 
would have been wise to take no carriage, 
but to trust your weight, if not too heavy, to 
the back of a horse selected for its size; and 


you would have fared worse if you had tried+ 


to go to any other interior town off the mili- 
tary road. 

But a day, or, better, two days, on that 
road is a memory for a lifetime. What could 
it have been but military needs that could 
have led the Spanish Government to bestow 
such a boon ? The engineering is wonderful. 
The road has to cross mountains, rising ridge 
after ridge to a hight of four thousand feet, 
and yet there is not one steep ascent, not one 
hill where the horses cannot comfortably 
trot, not one rise that would delay the pas- 
sage of heavy cannon. It is all perfectly 
macadamized, wide and easy. It winds up 
and up, hugging close to the hills covered 
with coffee, looking down into the near val- 
leys, with their patches of tobacco and their 
banana groves, over bridges and arches, 
bearing, perhaps, an inscription, telling in 
English that they were repaired by one of 
General Miles’s regiments, after having been 
blown up by the Spaniards. The views of 
green mountains and deep valleys; of cocoa- 
nut, palm groves and the slenderer and more 
beautiful royal palm; of rustic cabins sur- 
rounded by breadfruit trees and bananasg 
the rocky cliffs under which you pass, spat- 
tered with the silver-fern; the hedges of 
cimetared agave, and the unknown vines and 
flowers; the occasional compact towns, with 
their blue and yellow stuccoed houses, their 
plazas laid out with flower-beds and speckled 
with crotons, and their great, domineering 
churches—all this under such a sky, and 
fanned by such a breeze, makes the day ever 
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memorable in which you ride back from 
Ponce to San Juan. 

But the first thing that Porto Rico needs, 
after the first task of sanitation is done, is 
other roads. We know how good roads have 
replaced the ox teams of our New England 
fathers by the draught horses that now pul! 
our plows and wagons. All farm work in 
Porto Rico is now done by man labor or ox 
labor. The horses are small, but the oxen 
are large, the cows nearly as large—hardly 
a hundred pounds less in weight—and they 
have somewhat of the Jersey look. The 
oxen are not yoked but pull their great carts 
by a stout bar tied in front of their horns. 
Only the slow-stepping oxen could draw 
the unwieldy carts loaded with bags of cof- 
fee over such drunken roads from the hills 
to the coast. There can be no easy com- 
merece, no opportunities for the poor people, 
no chance for general civilization till there 
are roads that can be traveled, railroads, 
trolley roads, macadamized roads, dirt roads, 
anything and everything that will make 
inter-communication possible; and those 
roads, I believe, of all sorts, in such a tight 
little island should all be owned by tbe island 
itself. With roads to carry produce there 
will be vastly more produce to carry. Not 
an orange is now exported; they are gener- 
ally picked from trees that grow wild, and 
any choice of varieties is hardly known; yet 
Porto Rico might supply half the country 
with oranges, with no fear of frost, and as 
yet no seale. 

But as you have waiked the narrow streets 
of the Porto Rico vities. you -have,looked 
most at the people, for 1 will give you the 
credit to assume that you are not there to 
squeeze or scrape money from the island 
but to consider what good you can do its 
inhabitants. As you scan the well-to-do and 
the poor who fill the streets and the mar- 
kets, as you peer into the crowded tenements 
into which the ground floors of pretentious 
houses are converted, as you wander about 
the edge of the horribly squalid quarter of 
Arecibo, where the poor are crowded in their 
palm-shacks as you never saw them crowded 
before, or throygh the more scattered huts 
that cling to the side of the hill that over- 
looks Yauco—wherever you meet the people 
you find two types, I might say two only. 
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There are those of pure Spanish blood, na~ 
tives of. Spain, some of them, that have not 
yet returned, and their pure-blooded de- 
scendants. Such are most of the proprietors 
of estates. the merchants, the men of prop- 
erty and position, those that make society. 
While there is no color line drawn in church 
or school, nor any visible to the careless ob- 
server, one learns that there is a social line 
drawn. Only white people will be seen at 
the principal social functions. Others are 
not invited nor expected to attend the recep- 
tions given by high officials. Until our 
troops came only white people were, by un- 
written law, allowed to be in the,plaza on 
Sunday and Wednesday evenings, when the 
band played and, as in a sort of catfle show, 
the marriageable young girls in their hand- 
somest array walked bare headed forward 


‘and back between rows of admiring swains. 


Many of these white men, the best of them, 
have been educated in the United States and 
speak English.- 

But the great mass of the people are of 
mixed blood and appear to have reached, in 
the course of more than four centuries, a 
nearly fixed type. One sees very few black 
people, and these mostly late comers, from 
St. Thomas and Antigua, who speak Eng- 
lish. There are possibly a dozen very oid 
persons said to be pure Indians on the is- 
land. I heard of one such. But the work- 
ing people are of one color, a light brown, 
with regular features, nose not flattened, 
and with hair black and perfectly straight 
or slightly wavy. They seem to me to be 
more Indian than negro, and with as much 
white blood as of the Indian and negro com- 
bined. They are rather small in stature, thin 
and lithe, erect, and the women show a fine 
carriage. There is none of that cowed. cring- 
ing manner which we sometimes notice 
among our Own negroes. They are alert in 
body and mind, not lazy, and the children 
are quick to learn. But there is not one 
school house on the island, the schools are in 
the houses where the teachers live, and for 
three-fourths of the people no school privi 
leges are provided. Of course, they are igno- 
rant. They are »ot vicious, not given to 
drunkenness nor :» crimes of violence; they 
are simply untaught and have not really 
learned enough to be discontented with a lot 
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whieh we would call a spiritual hell in a 
material paradise. They can only starve on 
their wages, and their food is bananas and 
- other fruit which will supply no rich blood. 
It is no wonder that they are anzemic as 
well as ignorant. They live in a fair degree 
of social morality, if we can call those mar- 
ried who live together and rear their large 
families with no church sanction of mar- 


HORSELESS 
BY T. O’CONOR 


THE era of horseless carriages may now 
be said to be fairly inaugurated. The few 
electric cabs which traverse the streets of 
New York are the precursors of a host of 
horseless vehicles which within a short pe- 
riod will take possession of the streets and 
relegate the horse to a more inferior position 
in the traffic of the people than that which 
he now occupies, for the displacement of the 
horse in our cities is half accomplished al- 
ready by the electric street car. 

The present day is impressive in its whole- 
sale and lavish use and distribution of pow- 
er. The effort of the engineer is to avoid 
multiplication of units—to generate his pow- 
er in one great unit and to distribute it from 
one central station. To do this he is willing 
to use it extravagantly—he will do anything 
to avoid small‘centers of heat and power 
generation. 

The modern trolley car is an example of 
this practice. The power for miles and 
miles of road is generated in one spot. The 
economical way of heating a car would be 
by a stove, the economical way of lighting it 
would be by oil lamps. But at a great ex- 
penditure of energy the lighting and heat- 
ing are done by electricity. The saving, if 
any, is effected in the labor and repair ac- 
counts. No man is needed to change the 
lamps, there are no ashes fo be disposed of, 
and no stoves to burn out. But when it is 
realized that the electric lamps alone in a 
modern trolley car represent the consump- 
tion of as much power as was needed to pro- 
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riage, for three-fourths of the unions have © 
been blest with no ceremony. The people des- 
perately need both religious and intellectual 
education. American Christians must give 
them this. They are not brutes, they are 
not inferior naturally. Their educated men, 
both white and colored, are fine people, who 
excel in intelligence and curtesy. They can 


m&ke good citizens of our Republic. 
New York City, 


CARRIAGES. 


SLOANE, PH.D. 


pel the old-time horse-car, it will be seen 
how profusely the modern engineer expends 
energy. 

The horseless carriage will be another in- 
stance of the same sort. A horse is driven 
at a moderate rate of seven to ten miles an 
hour for light work. When a hill is reached 
the owner, if considerate, will be content 
to let him walk up, and on a descent he will 
spare him the shocks incident to a rapid 
motion down hill by walking him again. 
But the horseless carriage will pursue no 
such course. It will have to maintain a 
speed double that stated above, and it will 
have to go up hill at a relatively rapid rate. 
The weight of the machinery will exact a 
heavier vehicle, and one which will be hard- 
er to drive. Where two people formerly sat 
in a spidery road wagon and drove a single 
horse, the inevitably heavy horseless carriage, 
with the weight of its machinery super- 
added to its own, will employ from four to 
ten times the power of a single horse for 
the transportation of two passengers. 

It may seem inappropriate to write in the 
future ténse, but it is well to realize that 
no improvement is possible which will make 
the horseless carriage as light a vehicle as 
the road wagon. We read of light motors, 
of Langley’s light steam engine used on his 
flying machine, and of Maxim’s achieve- 
ments the same line, but such tri- 
umphs of modern mechanism will hard- 
ly ever be applicable to a carriage to 
be used by people technically uneducated. 


in 
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One of the lightest and smallest motors for 
its power was shown at the Franklin Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia. An engine weighing 
eighty-five pounds with a cylinder scarcely 
larger than a spool, running at 2,000 revolu- 
tions and 1,500 pounds pressure, developed 
twenty-five horse-power. Liquid carbonic 
acid gas was the source of power. 

There is one point that is often over- 
looked. Insensibly the observer compares 
the heavy stunted wheels of the horseless 
carriage and its generally heavy appear- 
ance with the elegant light built wagon or 
coach drawn by horses. To make the com- 
parison of weights complete the horses 
should be included. A light road wagon 
may weigh but one hundred and fifty 
pounds, but this is not the weight of the 
transporting organism.. From one to two 
thousand pounds of horses have to be added 
to complete the data. The horseless car- 
riage has not much to lose in the compari- 
son, and will have less in the near future. 
It will become lighter and more efficient. 

It is no new idea. I 1836 nine steam 
carriages ran regularly on the Paddington 
Road, London, and a number of others were 
in use about the city. The railroad did its 
part in displacing them, but now the bal- 
ance has shifted, and a great and growing 
demand for rapid transportation is bringing 
the horseless carriage to the front. The 
modern bicycle has been practically per- 
fected; little more change seems to be prob- 
able. It is the work of twenty-five years. 
The railroad is constantly on the advance 
in all its elements; it now represents fifty 
years” development. The horseless carriage, 
it will be seen, may claim considerable time 
for future improvements. It is claimed that 
at the present time motor vehicles can de- 
liver goods from a warehouse in Liverpool 
to one in Manchester in half the time re- 
quired for railway transportation. The rea- 
son is that the railway takes the goods only 
from station to station and time is con- 
sumed in the trucking from warehouse to 
station platform and the reverse, and in the 
loading and unloading. 

Motor wagons are shorter than the equiv- 
alent ordinary vehicle by the length of a 
team of horses; the rubber tires do not wear 
the streets; they do not dirty the pavements. 









Their advantages for city work. are such 
that it is thought possible that in the near: 
future horse-drawn vehicles may be exclud- 
ed from cities, or that their access to the 
central parts may be restricted. s 

Salomons, a wealthy nobleman of England, 
who has done some excellent technical work 
on the storage battery,and whose book on the 
subject is a standard one, has been inves- 
tigating the horseless carriage, and appears 
as its enthusiastic advocate. Man longs to 
fly. Salomons concludes that with the bi- 
cycle, railroad car and horseless carriage he 
is not far behind the bird. He opines that 
had it sense the swiftest flying bird would 
give its eyes for the power of walking at the 
rate of four miles an hour. He describes 
the driving of a horseless vehicle as lacking 
in no element of sport, as being absolutely 
fascinating. It will have an important edu- 
cational influence in familiarizing the laity 
with the manipulation of machinery. Yet 
he considers the horseless carriage easier to 
drive than is a horse. 

From Salomons, a scientist of advanced 
standing, we may turn to a famous bicy- 
clist, Sturmey. He recently completed a 
tour of nearly a thousand miles on a con- 
sumption of about a barrel and a half of 
naptha. His motor was four horse-power. 
The average speed was ten miles an hour. 
The horseless carriage enthusiasts will be 
drawn alike from’ the bicyclists’ and scien- 
tists’ ranks. 

The resistance to motion experienced by 
a carriage of any kind depends on various 
things. Air resistance is a very important 
element, much more appreciated since the 
introduction of the bicycle. The friction be- 
tween axle and wheel is another, which is 
diminished by good construction, by lubri- 
cation and by balls or rollers. Then comes 
the friction between road and wheel. This 
is all-important and is reduced by careful 
road construction. The steam car or elec- 
tric car moves over an accurately lined steel 
surface, on wheels turned to a true circle. 
The road friction is what is known as roll- 
ing friction. 

A twofold structure is required for trans- 
portation—one element is the vehicle, the 
other is the road. The freight and passen- 
ger moving device includes the road as an 
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integral part. Our cities have at last awak- 
ened to this fact, and are laying asphalt and 
other improved pavements. Unfortunately, 
we have not yet learned how to lay stone 
block pavements. In London they are so 
smooth that the passage of a bicycle from 
macadam or asphalt. to stone is hardly no- 
ticed by the rider. 

Surface resistance is complicated and in- 
creased by irregularities, but the elastic tire 
disposes of this trouble to a very great ex- 
tent. If a smooth surface could be provided 
the pneumatic tire would occupy a far less 
important place than it does now. 

In old times the stage-coach consisted of a 
heavy, rigid frame carried upon four 
wheels. Over this the body of the coach 
was swung upon leather straps whose elas- 
ticity caused them to operate as springs. 
The heavy, springless framework had to be 
dragged over every obstacle without the 
least recuperation, for elasticity was almost 
entirely lacking in it. The next improve- 
ment in carriage building was to make the 
frame very much lighter and to put the 
springs between it and the axles. The 
wheels and axles were the only rigid portion 
of the structure. Then came the elastic tire 
and the spring was placed under the wheel, 
and an actual approximation to theoretical 
perfection is the result. 

In some horseless vehicles the engine has 
its own set of springs and the body of the 
vehicle another, in order to save the passen- 
ger from the vibration due to the engine. 

The motors for driving horseless carriages 
may be resolved,into four general types: 

First, we may take the steam engine. It 
has been enormously improved during the 
last twenty-five years--the expression is not 
too strong—and it may do great service in 
the heavier work of road _ transportation. 
It may be affirmed that a special engineer is 
required, for it demands a very good man 
to attend to an engine, fire a boiler and run 
the carriage. But it seems certain that it 
will have most extensive applications in 
heavy work. 

Then comes the explosion. engine driven 
by gasoline or naptha. One cubic inch of 
the liquid disseminated through three cubic 
feet of air gives a typical mixture for these 
engines. A barrel of the fluid will drive 
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a four horse-power motor over six hundred 
miles. In England it is ‘thought that one 
of the great petroleum refining companies 
may make the distribution of motor car 
naptha throughout the country a part of 
their business. It is a very attractive feel- 
ing that a gallon of naptha will carry the 
vehicle nearly twenty miles. 

The electric motor comes next, and if con- 
ditions were a little different it would he 
the perfect, almost humanly perfect, motor. 
There is involved in its operation a factor 
ealled counter electro-motive force. This 
operates as a perfect governor and regula. 
tor. If it tries to run away under a light 
load this restricts its speed and cuts down 
its consumption of power. If it goes slowly 
under a heavy load this allows energy to be 
drawn into it and its power increases exact 
ly as it is required. The horse when he 
reaches a hill may exert five or ten times 
the power he has been using a minute be- 
fore. The electric motor does the same 
Even the storage battery possesses the samé 
capacity of accommodation. But the neces- 
sity for recharging the battery and its 
weight tell against it. It must have access 
to recharging stations. A gallon of naptha 
will take a gasoline-driven vehicle home—a 
scuttle of coal will do the same for a steam 
carriage—-but electric storage stations will 
never be as accessible as the supplies for 
the other two classes of motors. 

The compressed air vehicle is left. The 
motor is like the steam engine, an elastic 
fluid is being dealt with, so that an auto- 
matic adjustment of power to load is pos- 
sible, but the same objections which apply 
to the electric carriage apply in some degree 
to this one. The storage question is the 
main difficulty. Means must be at hand to 
recharge the reservoirs with compressed air. 
An additional difficulty is that the pressure 
in the reservoir diminishes as it is drawn 
upon. A steam boiler gives its full pressure 
as long as it has water, but compressed air 
falls in pressure as it is used in the motor. 
In driving an air engine, the temperature of 
the air falls with consequent loss of power. 
This theoretically can be recovered by using 
an air reheater in which the natural heat of 
the atmosphere restores the lost degrees of 
heat. Sometimes a furnace is used to heat 
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the air before it goes into the engine cylin- 
der. . 

Could liquid air be used then a set of new 
elements which might have important re- 
sults would appear. It is unsafe to predict 
any limitation in this age of scientific won- 
ders. Liquid air partially confined can be 
used to develop any pressure desired up to 
the highest limits. Whether it ever will be 
used to drive motors remains to be seen. 
The difference of temperature between it 
and the air constitutes practically a furnace 
for its vaporization—the atmosphere is so 
much hotter. It cannot be absolutely con- 
fined except in prohibitively thick vessels, 
but it can be kept with little waste and used 
like water in a steam boiler. Instead of fuel 
the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere 
does the work. 

The effect produced upon modern life by 
horseless vehicles will be very great. Pave- 
ments in cities will last longer and will be 
kept cleaner. In the country regions good 
roads will become an absolute necessity in- 
stead of a luxury, and with the reduced 
wear due to rational wheels, elastic tires 


A RETROSPECT OF ART 


BY SOPHIA 


SincE the Centennial the arts of this coun- 
try hive advanced by leaps and bounds. 
When we look into the question of progress, 
as THE INDEPENDENT has been invited to do 
by some of its readers, we are astonished 
that there was so little root im 1876 for the 
“man-bodied tree” American art has be- 
come. Schools, museums, private. galleries, 
all the means for the formation of public 
taste have sprung up around us and envelop 
us with their atmosphere; and the new that 
is good is always so homelike that we hardly 
realize it was not always ours. 

A brief review of the educational aspect of 
art, beginning with the public schools, shows 
that Massachusetts had imported from Eng- 
land a State Art Director early in the seven- 
ties, and ever since primary education in 
drawing has absorbed a good deal of time 
and money without achieving, however, it 
must be confessed, corresponding results. 
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and absence of horses, a light construction 
of macadam will answer every purpose, and 
its maintenance cost under the new condi- 
tions will be slight. The proposed steel roads 
laid with broad, flat steel rails will be pecul- 
iarly applicable to motor wagons, as there 
will be no horses to cut up the road between 
the rails. 

A farmer who can reach his neighbor ten 
miles distant in half an hour will no longer 
complain of isolation. The transportation 
of crops to the railroads will be facilitated, 
so that his operations will take on a more 
business-like aspect. The mails can be de- 
livered over extended areas from house to 
house. The greatest changes from the so- 
cial and business aspects will be brought 
about in the life of the farmer. His truck 
wagons with vegetables and farm produce 
will run to the cities from distances of a 
hundred miles, and a vast area around each 
great center of population will be tributary 
directly to its central markets. 

The bicycle will not be displaced, but in 
the securing of good roads the horseless car- 
riage will be its most potent ally. 


New York Ciry. 








* 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A. WALKER. 


Now the connection of drawing with manual 
training, and its direct bearing on industry, 
is being perceived and the language of linear 
expression begins to be recognized as a nec- 
essary helper in all studies. Was it not 
Huxley who said: “I have no room in my 
classes for a student who cannot draw ?” 
In that way drawing is a required branch 
of study in the freshman year at Johns Hop- 
kins. 

In 1876 there were almost no art schools. 
The Pennsylvania Academy and the Acad- 
emy of Design of New York were those best 
known, and longest established. The Art 
Students’ League of New York, now of high- . 
est renown, dates from 1875, but the schools 
of the Boston Museum, the Maryland Insti- 
tute, the Brooklyn Institute, St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, etce., 
date within this score of years. The last 
two, perhaps others, maintain traveling 
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scholarships, and Cincinnati sends its teach- 
ers abroad, each in turn for a year’s refresh- 
ing. What the Centennial did for the art 
schools of Philadelphia, the Chicago Fair 
has done for the students of the West. 

A last touch of culture is bestowed through 
the American School of Archeology at 
Athens, and the School at Rome, for which 
traveling scholarships in mural painting, 
sculpture and architecture are given by the 
trustees of certain funds and by our best 
schools. 

But it is now recognized that the time has 
come when it is good to spend the first three 
or four years of art study at home. In 
breadth and thoroughness, the home schools 
give excellent foundation. Traveling classes 
taken abroad by painters of repute each 
summer are decidedly a new feature of stu- 
dent life. 

The outlook for the American artist, when 
his student days are past, is a much brighter 
one than it was in 1876. When a strong 
body of young artists came home from Eu- 
rope in the later seventies, finding the Acad- 
emy of Design (of New York) intrenched in 
traditions of minute technic, they formed 
the Society of American Artists, standing as 
they still stand for broad brush work, and a 
larger way of looking for light and atmos- 
phere. But their pictures did not sell, and 
so our best artists, refusing to paint pot- 
boilers, have been thrown upon teaching as 
almost the exclusive resource. 

But architecture, which cannot be im- 
ported like pictures, and so had grown a na- 
tive article of stalwart proportions, shol- 
dered a place'for its sister arts of painting 
and sculpture in the dream-city of Chicago, 
and mural painting began to be popularly 
appreciated. There could not be change 
more beneficial! In decorative work a high 
standard of drawing is maintained, great 
breadth and simplicity of effect is demanded 
and nature herself is seen in her largest, 
noblest aspect. Such wall pictures as the 


old historical paintings of the Capitol at 
Washington are not decorative, and are not 
true mural painting, and a great evolution 
was necessary before such work as that of 
Mr. La Farge in the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New York, and of Mr. Sargent at the 
Boston Library, of Mr. Blashfield at the 
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Congressional Library, and of Mr. Simmons 
at the Astoria Hotel, New York, could chal- 
lenge comparison with Europe’s best from 
the brush of Puvis de Chavannes. Not 
only mural painting but portraiture begins 
to absolve from a life of teaching. Mr. Sar- 
gent is recognized as the great portrait 
painter of the world. The Royal Academy 
admits him and Mr. Abbey to membership, 
Messrs. Whistler, Shannon and Alexander 
rank with the world’s best, and Miss Beaux 
is a member of the exclusive Société Na- 
tionale des Beaux-Arts. Tho Society pre- 
fers still to be painted by a foreigner, and 
Messrs. Chatran and Madrazo are said to 
have taken out of the country $100,000.each 
in two short seasons, yet a Philadelphia por- 
trait painter makes $50,000 a year, and the 
financial success of other good painters is 
hardly less noteworthy. The education of 
Society in art is of slow achievement, but it 
progresses through club exhibitions of pic- 
tures and through the rich man, who no 
longer “ builds a hundred thousand dollar 
house, drives a twenty-thousand dollar pair, 
and decorates his house with chromos.” Col- 
lectors all over the country have the choicest 
pictures, especially of the Dutch, the Bar- 
bizon, and the eighteenth century English 
school, making the United States the attract- 
ive picture mart of the world. Occasionally 
a collector, like Mr. Geo. B. Clark, dares to 
buy American pictures, and the sale of the 
Clark collection this month marks a, turn- 
ing point in the history of American paint- 
ing. 

Great hopes were founded upon the estab- 
lishment of the Carnegie Museum at Pitts- 
burg in 1896, when it was said that $50,000 
was to be spent each year, ninety per cent. 
of it for American pictures. The record of 
the Pittsburg Exhibition for the past two 
years shows, however, that the entire sales 
from each amounted to less than $21,000, in- 
cluding pictures acquired by the Museum, and : 
that only five out of sixteen and five out of 
eighteen pictures sold were by Americans. 
The prizes for pictures in the exhibitions 
throughout the country date, almost all of 
them, since 1880. Thus the Clarke and Hall- 
garten prizes of the Academy date from 
1884, the Dodge prize, 1887, etc. 

Photography has not only developed on ar- 
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tistic lines, but its reaction upon the artist 
has become more beneficial. Those instan- 
taneous movements of the horse, which seem 
beautiful to the artistic eye, are now selected 
by taste, trained through photography, but 
photography can no longer dominate the ar- 
tistie sense. Photographing illustrations 
upon the block led to the beautiful phase of 
free wood engraving, which for so many has 
been its swan-song, and process photography 
illustrates a host of daily papers and maga- 
zines. Illustration touched its greatest hight 
in intellectual and technical qualities in Mr. 
Vedder’s Rubéiyait of Omar Khayy4m in 
1884; and Mr. Abbey’s delicate renderings of 
Shakespeare, and Mr. Howard Pyle’s rugged 
originality, have placed magazine illustrat- 
ing on the highest plane. 

In 1876 the fine arts scorned the industrial 
arts; but the most hopeful progress has been 
made in their union. Such a club as the 
Plastic Club, in Philadelphia, uniting por- 
trait painters, as Miss Beaux, illustrators, as 
Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, poster makers 
and cover designers, etchers, stained glass 
workers, interior decorators, and workers in 
all types of applied design, would hardly 
have been possible in 1876. The members 
make tea and entertain on Wednesdays, and 
have a succession of varied exhibitions open 
to the public. 

Tapestries are made in this country since 
1893; within the past year bronze castings 
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have been made by the cire perdue process, 
and excellent reductions of sculpture by the 
reduction machine; and glass and pottery, 
book-binding, stamped leather, burned wood 
and wood carving and scenic painting de- 
velop daily in artistic quality. The Arts and 
Crafts Exhibitions in Indianapolis and Bos- 
ton, with the Architectural League Exhibi- 
tion in New York, evidence the strength of 
the new movement. The passing of the 
cheap “ proof” etching, and the coming of 
the miniature, the improvement of the pos- 
ter through the simplifying tendency of Japa- 
nese art influence, the formation of munic- 
ipal art societies, the loosening of the hold 
of fads in painting, the rise of the decorative 
as opposed to the literary and realistic pic- 
ture, the Sunday opening of museums, a gen- 
eral appreciation of landscape gardening, 
the decoration following the sanitation of 
public school buildings—these are signs of 
the radical changes in the art status since 
1876, without adventure into the great topics 
of American architecture and sculpture. 
Among the changes to be longed for and 
worked for are the final repeal of the tax on 
art, the establishment of a good art maga- 
zine, recognizing the arts and crafts, some 
exhibition room having space to display the 
work of aspirants in mural painting, and a 
good type of art-manual training for public 


schools. 
New York Ciry, 
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BY FRANCIS S. BORTON. 


Now that the war is over, 
And the thundering guns are still; 
And the sulphurous smoke has drifted away 
From that horror under the hill; 
After the groans of the wounded, 
And the shrieks from the surgeon’s knife 
Are hushed at last, and the halt and 
maimed 
Come hobbling back to life; 
After the glare and the glory, 
After the hell of it all ;— 
The sorrow and pain that will ever remain— 
Upon whose hearts will it fall— 
Now that the war is over? 


Now that the war is over 
And the praise of our heroes is sung; 
And in far Spanish seas, to the tropical breeze 
The folds of our banner are flung ;— 
After the blood of our valiant 
Is paid with a generous hand, 
And ‘the isles of the East and the isles of the 
West 
Are bound with a star-spangled band,— 
What of the homes to the Eastward; 
What of the homes to the West ; 
What of the homes to the North and the South— 
That offered their bravest and best— 
Now that the war is over? 
Puesia, Mexico, 
















No feature of our Government has worked 
so differently from the expectations of “ the 
fathers”’ as the method of electing Presi- 
dents and Senators. In each case the choice 
was removed as far as possible from the 
people. Instead of allowing the voters to de- 
cide between two candidates for chief exec- 
utive, they were to select in each State a 
body of men who would enjoy absolute free- 
dom of action in reaching a decision as to 
what statesman was best fitted for the office. 
In like manner, the voters were debarred 
from giving the Senatorship directly to any 
man. The choice must be made by the Leg- 
islature in each State, on the theory that 
these representatives of the people would act 
more wisely than the people themselves. 
The principle upon which the framers of the 
Constitution relied was thus stated in the 
“ Federalist” by Jay: ‘“ As the select assem- 
blies for choosing the President, as well as 
the State Legislature, who appoint the Sen- 
ator, will in general be composed of the most 
enlightened and respectable citizens, there is 
reason to presume that their attention and 
their votes will be directed to those men only 
who have become the most distinguished by 
their abilities and virtue, and in whom the 
people perceive just grounds for confidence.” 

But the tide of democracy could not be 
stayed by any “such device as an electoral 
college, to stand between the people and the 
presidency. The form of “ the select assem- 
blies ” is still maintained, but their members 
are really only parrots reciting the names of 
candidates whom they are bound by every 
obligation of honor to support. Practically 
the men of any State in 1896 voted as directly 
for MclXinley or Bryan as though they had 
east their ballots for one or the other. The 
reaction of sentiment has become almost as 
pronounced in regard to the choice of Sen- 
ators. The people do not relish the idea of 
filtering their will through the medium of 
legislators whose action is uncertain, and in 
all parts of the country there is a strong and 
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growing feeling in favor of a direct vote for 
these officials. This is essentially the same 
movement that has converted the Presiden- 
tial elector into a mere dummy. But, while 
he could become simply a registering ma- 
chine without any change in the Constitu- 
tion, an amendment of that instrument 
would have to be carried before the, voter 
could cast his ballot directly for a Senatorial 
candidate. 

The Senatorial contests in various Legis- 
latures this winter illustrate those features 
of the old system which have produced the 
demand for a change. It is a system under 
which corruption thrives and the rule of 
“the machine” is fostered. Unscrupulous 
men who aspire to the Senate spend money 
lavishly in buying members of the Legisla- 
ture to support them. A favorite method of 
securing such support is to advance large 
sums toward paying the “election expenses ” 
of candidates for the Legislature, or to make 
liberal “loans” to them that are not to be 
repaid, with the understanding, expressed 
or implied, that the contributor is to receive 
the vote of the legislator who has thus be- 
come indebted to him. This system was ap- 
plied so openly and grossly in California that 
the Speaker of the Legislature has been ex- 
posed as the beneficiary of an aspirant to the 
Senatorship, and had to resign his high office 
in disgrace. 

In Montana the contest for the Senatorship 
between two very rich men was full of cor- 
ruption. Charges were openly and specific- 
ally made that members of the Legislature 
had been bought outright for large sums of 
money. As neither of the warring million- 
aires is considered to be above seeking his 
end by such means, and as there are many 
men in the Legislature of a mining State 
who are not above profiting pecuniarily by 
the disposition of their votes, these Montana 
charges are altogether credible. 

In Pennsylvania the power of the boss, 
through his control of the machine, has been 













displayed in the most striking manner ever 
seen in the country. Before the Legislature 
met, Matthew S. Quay had been indicted for 
tampering with State funds deposited in a 
bank which he controlled, through a cashier 
who was his tool. Yet two-thirds of the 
members of his party put their obligations to 
the head of “the organization” before the 
demands of propriety and decency, and day 
after day for a month they have cast within 
thirteen votes of the number required to 
elect a man who may soon be a convict. 

It is not such scandalous and disgusting 
spectacles as these alone that provoke the 
demand for a change in the method of choos- 
ing Senators. Even where there is no sus- 
picion of corruption or machine influence, the 
struggle for the prize between worthy candi- 
dates may so engross the attention and ener- 
gies of legislators that their work as law- 
makers is sadly neglected, and a whole ses- 
sion is sometimes virtually wrecked. Weeks 
of valuable time were thus wasted in Wis- 
consin and Washington before an agree- 
ment upon a candidate could be reached, and 
a similar struggle is still waged in Nebraska 
without result. Cases have occurred in past 
years where the session of a Legislature ex- 
pired by constitutional limitation before a 
choice was made. 

But we have also had proofs this winter 
that the old system still works well in some 
States, resulting in the prompt choice of 
worthy Senators by legislators, who there- 
upon devote themselves to their work as law- 
makers. Connecticut in the Hast, and In- 
diana in the Central West, have furnished 
such illustrations. In each commonwealth 
the members of the dominant party held a 
caucus, and within a short time reached an 
agreement. upon one of the rival candidates, 
who was supported in the Legislature by the 
adherents of all the aspirants. In neither 
State was there the slightest suspicion of the 
use of money by the successful candidate or 
his friends. The same thing, by the way, 
can be said of Wyoming, in that new part of 
the country which furnished the Montana 
scandal, showing that corruption is not a 
matter of environment. In Wisconsin and 
Washington also more prolonged struggles 
in the dominant party resulted in the final 
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choice of excellent men, and the same thing 
seems to be true of North Dakota. 

Several of these elections have conclusively 
disproved the assertion so often made that 
nobody but a rich man can be elected to the 
Senate in these days. General Hawley, of 
Connecticut, is, relatively, a poor man, while 
one of his rivals for the Republican nomina- 
tion was a rich man, but the poor man won. 
The new Senator from Indiana is the typical 
public man of the ancient type, who had to 
work hard in boyhood, struggle for an edu- 
cation, and make his own way in the world, 
which he has done with such success that at 
thirty-six years of age he beats all of the 
leaders in his party for the great honor. The 
biographical sketches of the newcomers 
from Wisconsin, North Dakota, Oregon and 
Washington introduce to the nation men 
who have won this high office by character 
and ability rather than by wealth or wire- 
pulling. ; 

Even that State where next-to Pennsyl- 
vania the machine is strongest of all in the 
country has chosen a Senator who is more 
than a mere machine man. The Democratic 
machine in New York absolutely controlled 
the Legislature six years ago, and it named 
Edward Murphy as its choice. The Platt 
machine absolutely controlled the present 
Legislature, and might lave forced the 
choice of a mere satellite of the boss, as two 
years ago a similar Legislature elected the 
boss himself. But, while Joseph H. Choate 
could get only a few scattering votes in 1897, 
Chauncey M. Depew was the unanimous 
choice of the same party organization in 
1899. 

It is obvious enough that a system which 
gives the country a Hawley from Connec- 
ticut, a Depew from New York, and a Bever- 
idge from Indiana, cannot be hopelessly bad, 
even if it does send to Washington an un- 
scrupulous millionaire from Montana, and 
comes perilously near giving him one con- 
genial colleague in the equally unscrupulous 
gas speculator who has repeatedly sought 
to buy the Delaware Senatorship, and 


another in the indicted Quay of Pennsyl- 
vania. The truth of the matter is that there 
is no such thing as a perfect system for the 
choice of Senators. Many people speak of 
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““election by the people” as though that of 
itself would always assure the success of the 
best man. But election by the people really 
means only a choice by the voters. between 
two candidates who have been nominated 
for an office by the great parties, one of 
whom, and perhaps both, may have been 
named by “the organization.” Election of 
Governor by the people has given us in New 
York now Roosevelt, but two years ago it 
produced Black, and not long before Flower. 
Election of Governor by the people of Illinois 
afflicted that unhappy State first with four 
years of Altgeld, and then with Tour of Tan- 
ner, the wretched voter being reduced in 
1896 to a choice between these equally ob- 
noxious alternatives. 

There seems good reason to believe that, if 
the question could now be settled at the 
polls, a majority of the voters throughout 
the nation would declare in favor of substi- 
tuting election by the people for election by 
the Legislatures as a means of choosing 
United States Senators. But this change can 
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only be made by inducing two-thirds of each 
branch of Congress to agree in proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to that end, 
and the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States to ratify such an amendment. As 
there is no likelihood that two-thirds of the 
Senate will approve the proposition for years 
to come, if ever, discussion as to its wisdom 
is largely academic. Happily there is no 
occasion for despair if the change shall never 
be made. When one reflects that Indiana 
politics used to be notorious for corruption, 
and that it is only ten years since the 
“ blocks-of-five ’* campaign in that State, the 
fact that a poor young man, without the sup- 
port of any political machine or corporation 
influence, could secure an election to the Sen- 
ate is full of promise. The direct choice of 
Senators by the people is impossible now, 
and unlikely in the early future certainly, 
but the people can dictate the choice of good 
men through the Legislatures whenever they 
make up their minds to insist upon having 
their way. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY A FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 


THE greatest snow storm in Washington 
for sixty years! A wild carnival of bliz- 
zard and record-breaking temperature all 
through the South! New Orleans at six 
above zero, the coldest weather known, 
Vicksburg with two degrees below and 
Washington at eight, ten and twelve and 
fifteen below zero in as many successive 
days. The icy breath of the frost king has 
chilled the whole South to the marrow bone. 
I suspect that no great’ norther has ever car- 
ried more surprise and distress in its path. 
A native of Montreal might feel comfortably 
ut home in the streets of Washington with 
the snow banked up on each side of the car 
tracks, six and seven feet high. Nearly 
three feet of snow in one week in Washing- 
ton! No wonder that the Weather Bureau 
is excited. It has done its good work, how- 
ever, in sending warnings of the hurricane all 
along the coast, Washington had already had 


two or three snow storms last week, each of 
them above the average of a Washington 
snow fall; but the great blizzard that came 
on Sunday and Monday overlaid its fore- 
runners, and in a wild, riotous,.delirious storm 
which at times seemed to be demoniac in its 
fury piled up mountainous drifts and placed 
its edict on nearly every form of public 
travel. Twenty-five years ago I remember 
a heavy snow storm in Washington which 
was the surprise and boast of the natives, 
but no one has a memory long enough to 
challenge this storm with precedents. As 
we say in the House, it was only achieved 
by a “suspension of the rules.” Now that 
the sun has come out again brightly it is a 
beautiful sight. On the front of the Capitol 
the great staircase to the Representatives 
Hall was completely snowed under, and one 
might have coasted from the top to the bot- 
tom. The snow was as fine and dry as dust 
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and not a particle adhered to the trees. They 
stand out with their leafless forms sharply 
defined against sky and snow. The Library 
is grayer than ever in contrast, and the great 
Capitol, which seems dazzling white on a hot 
summer day, is dark in comparison with the 
white field from which it seems to rise. 


The great circle south of the White House 


and under the shadow of the Monument is 
called the White Lot, and last week, looking 
out from the windows of the President’s re- 
ception room, it was a jolly sight to see the 
lovers of horses and sleigh bells speeding 
round the circle. The White Lot never 
looked so white indeed. It is not often that 
sleigh bells can jingle long under the Monu- 
ment, 

Looking out from that White House win- 
dow to the south you have one of the most 
beautiful views in this country, and mem- 
bers of Congress. who wait in the reception 
room for the President to appear have a 
chance to feast their eyes in spring and 
summer on the fresh green fields and the 
winding Potomac, while the great Monument 
looms up in simplicity and grandeur. Under 
the winter snow and with a lifeless frozen 
river the view had its own particular charm; 
and I cannot help thinking what a relief it 
must be to the President, when he gets tired 
of seeing men, to walk to these south win- 
dows and look on the face of nature. But 
just now with several members of the Cabi- 
net he is on the road to Boston, where a wel- 
come awaits him which will show that even 
in winter Boston is not always cold. 

Before he left yesterday, however, the 
President sent a few nominations to the 
Senate, and among them was the name of 
Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, Representative of 
Congress from Massachusetts, as Librarian 
of Congress, to succeed the late John Russell 
Young. On the threshold of a new era in 
the history of the Library the position is one 
of commanding’ opportunity, and it is not 
surprising that the President did not have 
to advertise for candidates. It must be said 
that he has given ample time to the consid- 
eration of the question, and has looked at it 
from every aspect and with a pre-eminent 
desire to sacrifice every other consideration 
to the supreme interests of the Library. 

I do not find myself in a position to treat 
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this subject with the freedom I should like. 
1 should like to say something about the 
condition and needs of the Library, and 
what must be done for its development. 
But there are reasons why such a statement 
wight be premature. I should like to discuss 
various points in regard to the organization 
and administration of that institution, but I 
fear that my remarks might command too 
much attention. I might naturally also, as 
your Washington correspondent, be expected 
to comment upon the appointment of Mr. 
Barrows. But I am embarrassed by the 
mere suggestion. This is not because I do 
uot know the new Librarian, and not be- 
cause [ am not friendly to him. It is be- 
cause I know him too well. 1 have watched 
his growth and the changing features of his 
career from childhood to manhood with a 
rare interest, not wholly relieved at times 
from anxiety. I have been with him in 
scenes of danger and have enjoyed with him 
many scenes of calm repose. I was with 
him one day at R. Hoe & Co.’s works on 
Sheriff Street, New York, when a block of 
wood fell on his head as he passed under 
the hoistway, and he was taken bleeding 
to the apothecary. I was with him when he 
was prostrated by a fall of the big stable 
door at Hoe’s stables on Broome Street. I 
was with him in the Indian battles on the 
Yellowstone when a Springfield rifle wall 
penetrated a tree' two inches above his head. 
These and many other experiences seemed 
to threaten his candidacy as a librarian, and 
I do not think any one of them can be said 
to constitute any argument for his fitness. 
But when you have bunked and eaten and 
traveled and studied and rested and toiled 
and suffered and enjoyed as much as I have 
with Barrows it is not surprising that you 
cannot somehow get yourself into focus with 
your subject. pi 

Yet my duties as a correspondent will not 
permit me to pass over in silence this event. 
Perhaps under the circumstances the best 
thing I can do is to give an account of an 
interview I had with the new Librarian 
yesterday afternoon. 

“Tt is curious,” said Mr. Barrows, “ that 
the very first task which was given to m 
when I was engaged at nine years of ager 
the employ of R. Hoe & Co., of New ¥ 
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at a salary of one dollar a Week, was to ar- 
range, according to their names and dates, 
and to put away in a back closet, a pile of 
miscellaneous newspapers. Of course, that 
was library work, and people sometimes get 
a thousand dollars.a year for doing this same 
thing. 1 notice that the newspapers are re- 
ferring to my varied experiences in life, but 
really my whole life has been marked by 
unity of experience. I spent the first nine 
years, beginning with my ninth year, in a 
great establishment for making the ma- 
chinery by which books and newspapers are 
made. Then I spent several years in learn- 
ing something about the inside of books and 
how to use them. Then I devoted twenty- 
five years to the work of making books and 
newspapers myself, most of which were 
printed on presses of the firm for which I 
had first worked. Thus, after having spent 
most of my life in the physical and mental 
processes of book making, I am now to un- 
dertake more extensively the work of book 
keeping. That is to say, I am about to re- 
turn on a larger scale to the work with 
which I began my juvenile public career, 
that of sorting out books and papers and put- 
ting them away in the closet. Only the 
closet has now become the most magnificent 
library building in the world. In those early 
years I was not called a librarian, but sim- 
ply an errand boy, and I have often felt 
since I became a Congressional errand boy 


and ran around Washington on behalf of my © 


constituents as if I had returned to my orig- 
inal vocation. : 

“But the work of the librarian of to-day 
must not be merely that of a book keeper or 
book lister; he must not content himself 
with classifying books, manuscripts and 
hewspapers. ‘To be sure, he must have a 
greedy and discriminative acquisitiveness; 
but he stows away books just as you put 
away coal in a bin, so that he may radiate 
light and heat in the community. The old 
idea of a library was that of a reservoir, a 
depository, but the new conception is that of 
a power-house from which, by a well ar- 
ranged system of conductors, facts, ideas, 
sentiments, emotions, may be diffused and 
communicated. I like to look out at night 
and see the lantern burning in the dome of 
the Congressional Library. It seems to 
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symbolize a function of the Library itself. 
It ought to become a great national beacon 
light. The modern conception of a library 
was well expressed recently by Senator - 
Hoar. Speaking of Mr. Samuel 8. Green, of 
the city library of Worcester, who has not 
only a local, but a national reputation as a 
librarian, Senator Hoar, in a letter he was 
kind enough to show me, said: 


“Mr, Green is second to no other person in 
the country on that subject. He has been Pres- 
ident of the Association of American Librarians, 
and has been the pioneer leader in the move- 
ment to which the public libraries in this coun- 
try owe so much of their increased usefulness 
and value. His example in the great library 
under his charge, his public utterances and ad- 
dresses have been a potent, and, I incline to 
think, the most potent influence in the country 
and Europe in bringing about a change in the 
policy of dealing with the stores contained in 
great libraries. Until lately it has been the 
chief desire of the owners and managers of these 
collections to keep them safe’ and preserve them 
for future generations, or at best to make them 
useful for a few favored scholars. In old times 
the books were chained to the shelves, as is still 
seen in some of the ancient European libraries. 
When I was in college no student could enter 
the alcoves of the library and examine the books 
for himself, or take out more than two books at 
a time, and those only for a very limited time. 
Now the librarian of any public library in the 
country will get for any scholar or student any 
book from any other library in the country, and 
give him every reasonable facility for its use. 
The library system in Massachusetts and else- 
where hag become a part of the instrumentality 
of the public schools. This change has been due 
more to the work of Mr. Green than to any 
other one man.” 


“JT am glad,” said Mr. Barrows, “ that Mr. 
Green and several other of the most prom- 
inent librarians in this country joined very 
heartily in urging my appointment, and have 
assured me of their continued support. 

“Dr. Ezra Abbot, of Harvard College, had 
remarkable powers as @ bibliographer. I 
have never known a man of such minute and 
accurate knowledge in regard to books, es- 
pecially in his own particular department of 
New Testament criticism and theology. He 
not only knew books by title, but he knew 
their contents. [ once gave him a theolog- 
ical dictionary to review. In an hour’s time 
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he had pointed out enough errors and omis- 
sions to fill a column and a half of my paper. 
He did a great deal in developing the subject 
catalog of the Harvard University. Then 
there was Justin Winsor, with whom I was 
intimately acquainted, and who did so much 
for the Boston Public Library and afterward 
for Harvard. He was fertile in expedients, 
full of enterprise, and being devoted to 
original research himself, knew the wants of 
those who were studying in special lines. 
He helped to develop the libraries under his 
charge in educational directions by his val- 
uable bulletins and bibliographies. Another 
man to whom I am much indebted, and who 
has an international reputation as librarian, 
is Mr. Charles A. Cutter, formerly of the 
Boston Athenzum, and now of the Forbes 
Library, Northampton, Mass. Mr. Cutter’s 
development of the movable location system, 
illustrated in the Boston Athenseum, was a 
distinct and important departure in the 
method of marking and locating books. To 
the average library reader it seems at first 
a little complex, but after he is familiar with 
the scheme and its notation, it is reasonable 
and natural. It permits books to be moved 
about in a library as the exigencies of space 
may require without needing to be re- 
marked, or re-numbered, just as a regiment 
may be moved from Texas to Michigan, and 
the number and figure on the soldier’s cap* 
show the regiment and company to which he 
belongs. Mr. Cutter’s simplification of the 
dictionary catalog was also a great advan- 
tage. : 

“ But I did not mean to talk about libra- 
rians,”’ said Mr. Barrows, ‘‘ or I should have 
to pay tributes to a good many others in this 
country and abroad whom I have known 
and to others whom I have not known. Let 
me say that there is a vast deal of work in 
every direction to be done at the Congres- 
sional Library, and it will take time to do it. 
The Library needs to be built up system- 
atically, and it must be cataloged. Mr. Spof- 
ford, whom I have known for thirty years, 
did wonders under immense disadvantages. 
He had no place to put his books when he 
got them, and no force to catalog them. How 
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he ever found anything before the new build- 
ing was put up I cannot imagine. For many 
years he has been a living dictionary for 
members of Congress. The Library will con- 
tinue to have the advantage of his experi- 
ence. 

“This Library was primarily established 
for Senators and Representatives, and those 
who properly insist that it shall now become 
a great national library must not overlook 
this function. Its stores should always be 
brought into vital relation with the legis- 
lative and executive department. When I 
was in the State Department, by means of a 
collection of ancient maps of this country, 
we succeeded in proving that an island, 
which some Baltimore skippers claimed to 
have discovered in 1858 and wished the 
United States to seize from the Government 
of St. Domingo, was really discovered by 
Christopher Columbus. It was the establish- 
ment of this fact in the State Department 
Library which restrained the United States 
from settling the question by the guns of the 
Navy Department. 

“J am confident,” said Mr. Barrows, “ that 
my experience as a member of Congress, as 
well as a journalist and a maker of books, 
will be of much value to me in my new office. 

* But while the Library should not lose its 
Congressional function, it ought to become in 
time,. through liberal appropriations and by 
wise development, a great national institu- 
tion of far-reaching educational influence. 
It is very encouraging to me that so many 
educators of prominence all over the land 
have wished me to take the post, and have 
assured me of their co-operation. The Li- 
brary ought to be taken out of politics. It 
ought to secure the counsel and experience of 
trained experts in various departments, and 
it ought, and I trust will in time, become one 
of the greatest libraries of the world.” 

I have given the substance of Mr. Barrows’ 
conversation, and I think pretty much in his 
own words. I shall be surprised if my old 
friend questions the general accuracy of this 
interview: He might as well arraign an 
echo or a phonograph, or indict one of his 
own monologs. 
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AN OLD CREED IN NEW LIGHTS.* 

Tuis volume is a collection of brief, . well- 
sifted addresses on the successive topics in 
the Apostles’ Creed. They are perhaps 
more practical and less critical than the ti- 
tle would lead us to expect, but not more so 
than the author’s main purpose of address- 
ing conscience and giving a support to faith 
would seem to require them to be. The 
point to which Dr. Stimson writes we do 
not take to be scholastic inquiry; nor how do 
the doctrines confessed in the Apostles’ Creed 
stand modern discussion, but rather, looking 
at them as we do, and must, with our mod- 
ern eyes, and in the atmosphere of the mod- 
ern world; what do they mean for us? From 
the discussion in the first sense, Dr. Stimson 
may well enough have shrunk, even had he 
not reflected, as he probably had, on the very 
abundant supply of such matter which has 
been laid before a long-suffering Christian 
public. In its other form the _ discussion 
grows directly from the needs of every ac- 
tive minister and presents a subject of such 
perennial and ever-shifting interest that it 
never can be exhausted. 

Read from this point of view, the book 
makes a strong impression, though possibly 
a somewhat uneven one in its different chap- 
ters. In some paris the point is put with a 
force and freshness which will strike many 
readers as wholly new. A good example 
meets us at the very beginning in the fine 
and inspiring exposition of “I believe,” as 
striking the keynote of Christian confession 
and bringing out the inner secret of Chris- 
tian life. The chapter abounds in passages 
of almost singular beauty. One in Chapter 
VI, on the Incarnation, lies before us, where 
Dr. Stimson is commenting on the trans- 
formation of the world’s history under the 
silent potency of the incarnation. 

“Infidels have denied that there was such a 
person. Rationalists have subordinated him to 





* THE APOSTLES’ CREED In the Light of Modern 
Discussion. By Henry A. Stimson, D.D. (Ripon), 
8.T.D. (Yale). The Pilgrim Press, Boston, $1.50. 
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an ideal. Pantheists have sunk him in an eter- 
nal incarnation of God in his world. Mystics 
have dissipated him in the shadowy realm of 
spirits. Open foes and false friends have per- 
verted his teaching and obscured the glory of 
his person. And yet he has emerged from all 


alike, and the great transformation of man and 
the world has gone steadily on.” 

The following paragraph is even more 
beautiful, though too full for citation here 
except in these few fragments: 


“We turn our thoughts, in common with oth- 
er Christians, to the circumstances which sur- 
round the birth of our Lord. They are what 
we should expect. The story is everywhere 
charged with divinity. It is filled with 
the spirit of the supernatural. Open it where 
you will. Take the circumstances of his birth; 
take Mary’s song; take the scene of the shep- 
herds; take the coming of the wise men—you 
recognize that here is a story differing from all 
other stories. It is not its simplicity, its sweet- 
ness, its dignity; it is not any one thing. . .. 
It seems like a little patch plucked out of 
heaven. Read in any land the effect is the same. 
3 . The one explanation of this is the divin- 
sity that hedges it about. It is the 
story of the birth of the Son of God. The 
Christian has the true interpretation.” 

In his chapter on the Atoning Sacrifice Dr. 
Stimson shows that he has been very deep- 
ly influenced by the recent discussions of 
this great theme. He starts, for example 
(p. 106), with the frank assumption that 
Christ’s sacrifice must be explained in its 
relation to man’s nature, to the ‘ethics of 
our own morality,” to the “enduring rela- 
tions of man to man, and man to God.” 
Still more important is this (p. 114): 

“The sacrifice of Jesus is far other than pay- 
ing a penalty, or offering a substitute. It is 
the re-establishing of a life.” 

A little further on Jesus’ death is looked 
upon as offering up to God for the believer 
the “guaranty of faithful service on the 
part of the believer.” We detect more than 
an echo of McCleod Campbell in this fine 
passage: 
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“ Jesus’ sacrifice was in his will, rather than 
in his-bodily sufferings. For the real essence 
of the atonement is in Jesus’ absolute surren- 
der of his will to his Father in behalf of sinful 
men. His bodily sufferings are as it were a rit- 
ual of the inward sacrifice. God does 
not need the sacrifice in order that his grace 
may have existence. But because of the actual 
value it has in God’s eyes, it becomes, to use 
Wenlt’s phrase, an ‘ actually operative motive’ 
for God to satisfy his gracious will.” 


As to Dr. Stimson’s reply to Hume’s point 
against miracles, it is substantially Dr. 
Bushnell’s line of argument in “ Nature and 
the Supernatural.” Henry Drummond pre- 
sented it again in a somewhat different 
form. The two points of cogency in this 
line of reasoning are that there is a true 
element of supernaturalism in will as the 
characteristic element of personality; and 
that the natural may easily be extended to 
include the supernatural, so that its anti- 
thesis is not the supernatural, but the unnat- 
ural, or, in other words, sin. In taking up 
this line of reasoning, Dr. Stimson chooses 
the strongest and most effectual ground of 
reply to rationalism. 


As to the believer’s resurrection, there may 


be passages which as read alone would be- 
tray the unwary into holding him responsi- 
ble for a belief in the literal resurrection of 
the flesh, tho nothing could be further 
from his real position. Full force is given 
to the Apostle’s warning that “flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” as 
well as to his distinction between “ bodies 
celestial’? and “ bodies terrestrial.” At the 
same time Dr. Stimson indulges in no sub- 
limated illusions of incorporeal existence. 
It is an inexpressible comfort to believe that 
the saints in heaven are clothed after the 
fashion of Christ’s own glorious body and 
that God giveth “each his own body as it 
pleaseth him.” The volume closes with a 
full appendix of notes and citations which 
the reader will find it much to his advan- 
tage to study. Were we to characterize the 
volume as a whole, we should say of it that 
while it is a strong plea for an affirmative 
confessional type of Christianity, the spirit 
of the book is throughout one of faith as 
contrasted with dogmatism. 
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A CONSERVATIVE INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT.* 

‘THe publication of Rupprecht’s Scientific 
Handbook of the Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment is a significant sign of the reaction in this 
department that has set-in during the last two 
years in Germany. In the New Testament de- 
partment this reaction has been more pro- 
nounced than in that of the Old Testament and 
in point of scholarship stands higher, as is 
evidenced not only by the concessions of such 
liberal leaders as Harnack in his “ Chronology ” 
and Jiilicher, in his Introduction to the New 
Testament, but still more by excellent Introduc- 
tions of Godet and Zahn. Rupprecht’s is a 
first attempt made, not only in Germany but in 
the Protestant world in general, of maintaining 
the correctness of the traditional views of the 
Church as based on the Jewish traditions in 
reference to the Old Testament books, and of 
doing so on the ground of correct critical prin- 
ciples, methods and manners. The purpose is 
to do for this generation what Keil and the 

Hengstenberg school did for its predecessor. 

Just to what degree this high ideal has been 
realized will be a matter of disagreement. The 
author is not a professional theological specialist, 
but a pastor who has seen nearly forty years of 
active ministerial work. He is a pupil of the 
Hofmann school of Erlangen, in which positive 
faith has always been closely connected with 
accurate and conscientious scholarship. Quite 
a large part of his work consists, too, of material 
taken from Keil and other older conservative 
men, as also of Delitzsch in the views this 
scholar maintained before he yielded so much to 
the pressure of the current criticism. These 
views of Delitzsch are taken largely from man- 
uscript of lectures delivered at Erlangen in 
1854, when Rupprecht was a student. Inde- 
pendent material of the author himself is not 
lacking, but in scholarly character it does not 
equal that extracted from his leading sources. 
Especially does the author seem weak in his 
philological training, altho he is quite able to 
detect the faults and failures of the critical 
school in this respect. It is, however, probably 
a little unfortunate that the work of setting up 
again the claims of former generations in refer- 
ence to the literature of the Old Testament 
canon did not fall to the lot of a writer who 
is more of a technical scholar than is Rup- 





* Eduard Rupprecht, Wissenschaftliches Hand- 
buch der Einleitung in das Alte Testament. Giiters- 
loh, C. Bertelsmann, 1895 ; pp xxiii, 548 ; octavo: price 
mark 7.50 unbound, 8.50 bound, 
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precht. This weakness appears more in a nega- 
tive than a positive shape, in his inability to 
make the best of really good materials. The 
book deserves special attention at the hands of 
Bible students most for two reasons—namely, 
because of its sharp and sometimes too polem- 
ical attack on the critical positions, so often 
claimed to be definitely settled; and, secondly, 
as a good compilation and digest of the reasons 
which can be urged in favor of the old views. 
In this latter respect it is the only book of its 
kind in modern theological literature. 

It is greatly to be feared that Rupprecht tries 
to prove too much and thereby damages the 
cause he so enthusiastically champions. In the 
light of the history of theology, particularly in 
Germany, it is folly to suppose that a reaction 
in Biblical criticism can end in a re-establish- 
ment of the older traditional views without any 
modification whatever. There is at least an 
element of truth in the neological criticism of 
the current school, and this element must be- 
come the permanent property of theological sci- 
ence. The Baur school, which in its heyday 
was as autocratic and illiberal over against 
those who did not dance as it piped as this is 
the case with the Wellhausen school now, has 
entirely disappeared; but the element of truth 
in its positions, the existence of a Pauline and 
a Petrine and a Joannine type of thought in the 
early Church, on the exaggeration and misin- 
terpretation of which the whole Tiibingen hy- 
pothesis of antagonistic interests and compro- 
mises in that formative period of the Church 
was based, has become a welcome part and por- 
tion of Church history. Even the old rational- 
ismus vulgaris has not been without some good 
fruits for theological thought. The same will 
be true of the Wellhausen school, and all solid 
and sober reactionary movements against its 
domination must include the acceptance of 
whatever elements of truth it may contain. 
This Rupprecht has not done, and while it is 
true that he says many good things, the book on 
the whole is not altogether what the friends of 
a more conservative type of Biblical scholar- 
ship would wish. 





THE WORKERS. AN EXPERIMENT IN REALITY. 
By Walter A. Wickoff, Assistant Professor 
of Political Economy in Princeton Univer- 
sity. The West. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) 

The full notice we gave Professor Wickoff’s 
first volume of Haperiments in the East will 
have prepared our readers for what we have to 
say as to the continuation of his explorations in 
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the West as far as San Franeisco. The present 
volume begins in Chicago and covers a line of 
travel, almost wholly on foot, three thousand 
miles long, which was completed in a year and a 
half. It presents a deal of matter as to which 
no report is made in the first volume, and brings 
out more clearly the tremendous contrast be- 
tween the conditions of the workingman’s life 
in the large towns and in the country. @n the 
whole the workingman does well in the country. 
Extraordinaries excepted, it is his own fault if 
he does not. In such towns as Chicago the 
conditions are different. The hardship there is 
largely chargeable to the irregular demand for 
labor and the inability of the workmen to pro- 
vide in the day of good wages against the inev- 
itable day of, perhaps, no wages at all. What 
the workingman’s life is in such a town as Chi- 
cago, taking it all in all, has never been de- 
scribed as fully and fairly, with its elements of 
reason and unreason, of danger and discontent, 
as in these pages. They do not go very much 
into what is known as slum-life, nor into that 
of the low dens and dives of the city. These 
are abnormal sides of the city life which it 
was not in Professor Wickoff’s plan to study. 
His problem was with the workers of the coun- 
try. We need not remind our readers that he 
not only went among them, but that he divested 
himself of every advantage of personal or social 
condition, became one of them, lived, with 
plucky determination, on the wages he earned 
as an unskilled laborer, and stuck to his plan 
even when it brought him down so low that he 
had not a penny in his pocket, not a mouthful 
had passed his lips for thirty-six hours, and he 
had to apply at the police station for a place to 
sleep in at night. The scale of this book is, at 
least through a good deal of it, larger than that 
of the volume on the East. The pinches when 
they come may be harder, but the whole life is 
broader and in closer connection with the great 
and éver dangerous masses of discontent. Chi- 
cago is probably the best place in the country 
to study socialism and anarchism in. Professor 
Wickoff had all the opportunities any man 
could have, lost not one, and shrank from noth- 
ing. He faced reality in the sternest shape, 
down to cold, hunger and squalor. The book is 
rich in its studies of socialists and their assem- 
blies. They are reported in a spirit of absolute 
fairness, and on the whole do not make as 
alarming an impression as the newspaper re- 
ports. The attitude of these people to the 
Church, and to religion generally, was one of 
the points which Professor Wickoff had always 
in view. What he says as to the workmen 
falls in with what we knew before, and adds 
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very little to it. It draws back the curtain 
again from a very distressing condition of af- 
fairs, and tells us anew how serious a problem 
the Church has on hand to win back these lost 
millions. As to the Churches themselves the 
report is most gratifying, tho noways different 
from what well-informed readers knew in ad- 
vance. The Professor was a determined church- 
goer, walking sometimes ten or twelve miles for 
the purpose. Everywhere he presented himself 
in the rough garb of the workingman, every- 
where he met with the same warm welcome, 
and everywhere he noted that he was very much 
alone.in the congregation. The book is only 
another piece of evidence to show that the 
trouble does not lie in a cold welcome. The 
door is open wide enough and the bars are 
down. We shall have to go out into the by- 
ways and hedges to the wanderers themselves 
and win them back by other means. The mo- 
ment the city is left behind and our philosophic 
tramper is in the open country of farms, vil- 
lages and minor cities the vision changes. We 
have some most delightful pictures of American 
thrift, character and enterprise to gaze on. Mr. 
Wickoff grows warm with patriotic hope for his 
country as he describes them, and the reader 
shares in his enthusiasm. The book has, too, 
its humorous side; as, for example, Professor 
Wickoff’s attempt to convince his fellow-work- 
men in a livery stable that the sun and planets 
have been weighed. 'The impression of the first 
volume of reports on the workers in the Hast is 
renewed in this on the West. It is, on the 
whole, encouraging. Certainly it adds to the 
problem of the nation no features of difficulty 
or danger which we should not be able to sur- 
mount by fair dealing and intelligent public 
policy. It is not from this quarter that the 
worst danger threatens the Republic. Professor 
Wickoff’s trip brought him to Chicago when the 
Columbian Exposition buildings were going up, 
the year before the exposition. The book is 
fully and splendidly illustrated. Did he carry 
a kodak? How did he get these pictures of 
reality? 





A History oF ENGLISH ROMANTICISM IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Henry A. 
Beers. (Henry Holt & Co., 1899. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. vii and 455. Price $2.00.) 

Professor Beers’ work will undoubtedly take 
high rank among literary histories. He has 
brought to his task literary culture of an unusu- 
al breadth, and shows himself at all points a thor- 
ough scholar and a man of delicate and discrim- 

inating taste. He approaches his subject in a 
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singularly sympathetic style, now freshened 
with quiet humor and now brightened with true 
imagination. His critical insight and felicity 
of style are illustrated in the following words 
about Thomas Gray’s “ Journal in the Lakes”: 
* What distinguishes the entries in this journal 
from contemporary writing of the descriptive 
kind is a certain intimacy of comprehension, a 
depth of tone which makes them seem like nine- 
teenth-century work. To Gray the landscape 
was no longer a picture. It had sentiment, 
character, meaning, almost personality. Differ- 
ent weathers and different hours of the day lent 
it expressions subtler than the poets had hith- 
erto recognized in the broad, general changes 
of storm and calm, light and darkness, and the 
successions of the seasons. He heard nature 
when she whispered as well as when she spoke 
out loud. Thomson could not have written thus. 
nor Shenstone, nor even, perhaps, Collins.” 

In order to limit his subject Professor Beers 
devotes his attention chiefly to that side of the 
romantic movement which is concerned with 
the revival of interest in the Middle Ages. 
“ The significant circumstance,” he says, “ about 
the attitude of the last century toward the 
whole medieval period was, not its ignorance, 
but its incuriosity. It did not want to hear 
anything about it. But, furthermore, 
the great body of Elizabethan and Stuart liter- 
ature was already obsolescent. Dramatists of 
the rank of Marlowe and Webster, poets like 
George Herbert and Robert Herrick—favorites 
with our own generation—prose authors like 
Sir Thomas Browne—from whom Coleridge and 
Emerson drew inspiration—had fallen into ‘ the 
portion of weeds and outworn faces.’” The 
revival of interest in Spenser is treated at con- 
siderable length, as also-the return of an inter- 
est in external nature, shown in the poetry of 
Thomson, Shenstone, Collins, Dyer and Gray. 
Among the chapters which show Professor 
Beers to best advantage should be mentioned 
those.on “Percy and the Ballads” and on 
“Thomas Chatterton.” The story of Chatter- 
ton, “ the child of Redcliffe Church,” is told with 
rare sympathy and feeling. The defects in the 
character of “the marvelous boy” are not un- 
graciously dwelt upon, but all that is of human 
interest in his brief, pathetic and intense his- 
tory is duly brought out. Professor Beers 
places a moderate estimate on the absolute 
value of the Rowley poems, but his quotations 
from them are made with exquisite taste, and 
show that the critic is as little lacking in sensi- 
bility as in judgment. We shall all look with 
interest for the companion volume on the ro- 
manticism of the nineteenth century. 
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AMERICA IN Hawatl. A History of United 
States Influence in the Hawaiian Islands. 
By Edmund Janes Carpenter. (Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

This is, we should say, as cool, careful and 
unprejudiced an account of the connection of 
this country with Hawaii and of the annexation 
history as can be expected at the present time. 
The author does not conceal his own sympa- 
thies as an annexationist, but he states the facts 
coldly, baldly, and leaves them to produce their 
impression. ‘These facts are that the Queen 
proclaimed her intention of abrogating the con- 
stitution, dismissing her ministers and restor- 
ing the government to its old native basis. 
This was called by the white citizens the abro- 
gation of her authority. A Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, with Henry E. Cooper at its head, 
was formed to resist in such ways as they could. 
In the emergency this committee turned to 
United States Minister Stevens, who brought a 
force of marines from the United States ship of 
war “ Boston” to protect United States citi- 
‘zens and property. The next day Mr. Chair- 
man Cooper formally proclaimed the “ abroyga- 
tion of the ancient Hawaiian monarchy and the 
establishment of a provisional government” (p. 
186). The cold facts of the case are all in this 
statement of the case. Subsequent events as 
described do not affect the right and wrong of 
the case very much. It was a situation in 
which the white residents, owners of property 
in the island and controllers of its industries, 
affairs and civilization generally, felt that they 
and the interests they represented were to be 
abandoned to a native rule, with a vast capacity 
in it for wrecking everything. The only diffi- 
culty in this argument is to put it so that it will 
not work just as well for the theory of “ white 
man government” in the South against the 
negroes, as in Hawaii against the natives. Mr. 
Carpenter tells the story fully and fairly, in 
calm confidence that the facts can be trusted to 
vindicate the annexation movement. 





THE MONEY MARKET. By E. F. Benson. 
(Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. $1.25.) There 
is a plenty of romantic incident and no lack of 
picturesque light and shadow in this story; but 
upon the whole it cannot be called important. 
An hour may have the lonesome edge worn off 
with it, if nothing better come to hand. - 
THE ARCHDEACON, by L> B. Walford (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.), is one 
of Mrs. Walford’s novels of English society, 
which is equal to saying that it is well written. 
full of feminine small talk and masculine 
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foibles, not in the least dull, and by no means 
tedious. A light and readable story. THE 
SECRET OF FOUGEREUSE. From the French. By 
Louise Imogen Guiney. (Boston: Marlier, Cal- 
lanan & Co. $1.25.) In this translation of a 
French romance the fine touch and ready com- 
mand of diction which mark all of Miss Guiney’s 
work add greatly to the quality of a somewhat 
peculiar story. The scene is France in the fif- 
teenth century. Intrigue, adventure, mystery 
and religious enthusiasm are used to good effect 
against a background of attractive historical 
conditions. Life as it probably was in the pe- 
riod just preceding the Reformation is sketched 
with considerable power. THE OPEN 
QuESTION. By CO. EH. Raimond (Blizabeth Rob- 
ins). (Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) This novel 
is well enough written, and for a while holds at- 
tention; but the subject thrust into the story 
is disgusting and the outcome is hopelessly pes- 
simistic. There can be no excuse for such a 
book, no purpose that it can serve, and its trag- 
edy rises no higher than the weakest sentimen- 
tality diluted with unreality. Suicide of lovers 
was never presented with less appearance of 
truthfulness. Stories Toto ToLtp ME. By 
Baron Corvo. (New York: John Lane. 35 
cents.) In this little book there are six cleverly 
told and somewhat irreverent short stories, all 
of the slightest character and full of picturesque 
touches. The incidents are wrought, as if on 
tapestry, with a curious effect. THE LOVE 
OF THE PRINCESS ALIcE. By Frank K. Scrib- 
mer. (New York: F. Tennyson Neely. $1.00.) 
This is a romantic story of old times in Europe 
when fighting was man’s chief business. It is 
told with an affectation of style to suit the time 
and the conditions. As a story to be read and 
tossed aside it will serve to while away a sur- 
plus: hour.— THE LAUREL WALK. By Mary 
Louise Molesworth. (Philadelphia: Drexel 
Biddle. $2.50.) With a portrait of the author 
and eight other excellent full-page illustrations, 
this light novel of English life of the quieter sori 
will suit the taste of many readers, -especially 
girls. It holds its own with the other novels 
by the same author. Nothing very startling hap- 
pens, nothing very absorbing is talked about; 
but from beginning to end the simple thread of 
interest binds and draws. It is like a country 
journey in a stage coach with some pleasant 
spinsters for companions and delightful peeps at 
groups of young girls what time the story is be- 
ing told. A CIRCLE IN THE Sanp. By 
Kate Jordan (Mrs. M. F. Vermilye). (Boston: 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.25.) Well written 
and entertaining, this American story deals with 
no very complicated conditions, but runs along 
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glibly to a pleasant ending. The lovers seem 
rather inexplicably dull about understanding 
their own feelings, but finally they come to their 
proper relations. The scene is mainly in New 
York; but one of the characters goes to Europe 
to “star” on the stage, and the true heroine 
makes a journey to Brazil to join her lover. 
The book will be acceptable to a large class of 
novel readers.————-GOp’s PRISONER. By John 
Oxenham. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25). We do not see just why this story is 
entitled God’s Prisoner. It is a sensational 
romance in which the hero murders his partner 
in cold blood, boxes him up and buries him. 
Then follows a long and not uninteresting vaga- 
bondage with adventures of the wildest and 
most harrowing sort, ending at last in marriage, 
peace and happiness. The style is crude and 
hasty, but the story runs swiftly and with 
considerable dramatic brilliancy. THE 
WHEEL OF GoD. By George Egerton. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) A’ novel of the high 
pressure style, rather cleverly conceived and 
forcibly written; but in its substance cloying, 
we should say, to a pure taste. The worry and 
stress of life in the eddies of a decadent time 
could scarcely be more unctuously presented, 
and “yellow sentimentality’ never rose to a 
higher pitch than is reached in the book’s clos- 
ing chapters. Readers who like this sort of 
thing will be charmed with T'he Wheel of God; 
but again, why this title? WOMEN OF THE 
NEw TESTAMENT. By Walter F. Adeney, M.A., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, New 
College, London. (New York: E. R. Herrick 
& Co. $1.00.) The studies here given make 
up a book of more than ordinary interest to 
students of the New Testament. They are not 
mere sketches of women; they are historical es- 
says, with women of the New Testament as 
central figures. The author is a biblical schol- 
ar of genius and high attainments, and he in- 
vests his writings with the value of ripe knowl- 
edge and enthusiastic earnestness. We recom- 
meud the book to our readers. -F'IRESIDE 
Fancies. By Beulah C. Garretson. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.00.) 
A book of pleasant little essays and word- 
sketches by a writer who takes a hearty and 
wholesome view of life and things. They are 
just such thoughtful, tho not heavy, studies as 
one may find enjoyable and instructive to read 
at odd moments.— A CriTIcAL STupy oF 
“IN MEMORIAM.” By the Rev. John M. King, 
M.A., D.D., Principal of Manitoba College, Win- 
nipeg. (Toronto: George N. Morang. $1.25.) 
Of all great English poems, “ In Membriam” is 
perhaps the least complicated and most open to 
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the ordinary understanding; still, a thoughtful 
and appreciative exposition like the one here 
given is not without its value in the way of sug- 
gestion. The author’s style is pure and pleas- 
ing and his criticisms show wide reading and in- 
telligent study. The book is a handsome one. 
——ONE THOUSAND AND ONE THOUGHTS 
FROM My LipraRy. By D. L. Moody. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00.) A book 
of texts from the Holy Scriptures, to each of 
which is appended an excerpt from the book or 
sermon of some noted writer or preacher. It 
is a very good book to have at hand and open at 
random. Any page will be sure to afford a 
profitable suggestion. ONE OF THE Two. 
By Charles M. Shelden. (New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 30 cents.) Mr. Sheldon’s 
aim is well reached in this admirable little book, 
which is a sort of Pilgrim’s Progress in minia- 
ture, showing how temptations and evil influ- 
ences are to be counteracted and destroyed by 
love, charity and sweet, sympathetic effort. It 
would be well if every young person could read 
and ponder the good lesson here taught. 


Sprrit SLATE WRITING AND KINDRED PHE- 
NOMENA. By William E. Robinson. (Munn 
& Co., Scientific American Office, New York. 
$1.00.) The author of this volume was assist- 
ant to the late Herrmann. He understands 
well the business and is up to all its tricks as 
his master was, who, as it will be remembered, 
dealt a fatal blow to all this mediumistic non- 
sense by publicly offering to do anything that 
a mediunf could do, simply by his sleight-of- 
hand. Mr. Robinson asserts that these tricks 
are all fraud and delusion. In this book he 
shows by diagrams and actual description how 
they are done. : 


WASHINGTON THE SoLpIER. By Gen. Henry 
B. Carrington, LL.D. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 
Boston and New York. $2.50.) Without re- 
flecting on General Carrington’s previous work, 
such as his “ Battles of the American Revolu- 
tion,” we are inclined to place this latest vol- 
ume at the head of them all as being the most 
harmonious in its plan, and the most complete 
and satisfactory exposition of the subject. 
Washington the Soldier can be presented only 
in a systematic study of his campaigns, battles 
and military career generally. This is what 
General Carrington undertakes to do in the 
present volume. He not only enters into a crit- 
ical study of each campaign and action, but fol- 
lows out the relation of one thing with another 
and the connection of the whole, as for example 
of the campaign against Burgoyne with the op- 











































































































































































































































































































































erations in New Jersey. He points out with 
special care the relation of the military opera- 
tions to the political situation, and the great 
embarrassments that resulted. We note that in 
his account of the battle of Brandywine the 
usual feature of the American troops firing into 
each other in the confusion and fog disappears, 
as also does the incident of Washington’s pro- 
fanity from the account of his meeting with Lee 
in his ridiculous retreat at Monmouth. The 
volume is provided with the best field maps 
available. They add much to its usefulness. 
It contains also a much needed glossary of mili- 
tary terms, and a good and full index. 


EXOTICS AND RETROSPECTIVES. By Lafcadio 
Hearn, Lecturer on English Literature in the 
Imperial University, Tokio. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00.) No foreigner in Japan 
has apparently got closer to the people than Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn; and certainly his interest in 
Japanese life, art, literature and folk-lore is pro- 
ducing a large amount of delightful and valuable 
information for those who can read his eloquent 
and vividly picturesque books. In the volume 
now before us, which, by the way, we think not 
well named, he gives some sketches of travel and 
mountain climbing and a group of rather fanci- 
ful recollections of tropical experiences; but the 
part of the book which seems to us most valu- 
able contains interesting descriptions of curious 
Japanese customs, especially their use of caged 
insects as music makers. These insects are fig- 
ured in the text with a running account of the 
literature made about them. Many bits of trans- 
lation from the works of Japanese poets, old 
and recent, add to the interest. There is also 
a thoroughly delightful account of the singing 
frogs to which these same poets have addressed 
so much of their curious word melody. Mr. 
Hearn has exceptional qualifications for profit- 
able delving into the literature and folk lore of 
his adopted country, and we sometimes wish 
that he would give us less of his highly imag- 
inative dreaming about nothing and much more 
of this charming study of Japanese literary 
treasures. The publishers have issued this book 
in beautiful style. 


ROMAN AFRICA. ARCHEOLOGICAL WALKS IN 
ALGERIA AND TUNIS. By Gaston Boissier. 
Authorized English Version, by Arabella Ward. 
With four maps. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.75.) 
This is the fourth volume we have from Gaston 
Boissier, all marked with the charm of deft 
literary workmanship and well selected matter. 
“Cicero and His Friends” was the latest to 
appear before the present volume. It was pre- 
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ceded by the two most attractive volumes, “ The 
Country of Horace and Virgil” and ‘“‘ Rome and 
Pompeii.” The present volume records a pe- 
riod of African prosperity and splendor which 
is known now only in the history remaining of 
it, and can be studied only by surviving monu- 
ments and traces in the country. The book is 
full of interest and value. In making the 
translation to the present time and dealing with 
the question of the disappearance of Roman 
elements from the life, language and blood of 
the people who now hold the country, it strikes 
us as strange that M. Boissier takes the Arab 
invasion and Mohammedan conquest into so 
small account as the event which reopened 
Northern Africa to its old inhabitants and let 
in again the Berber races who predominate in 
it. His conclusion, “that the Romans suc- 
ceeded better than we in the conquest of the na- 
tives,’ only means tuat they succeeded better 
than France has in restoring the country to its 
flourishing condition before the Vandals on 
the one hand and the Mohammedan invaders 
on the other took possession. 


THE Birps oF INDIANA. By Amos W. But- 
ler. This is a separately bound copy of a very 
interesting part of the Twenty-second Annual 
Report of the Department of Geology and Nat- 
ural History of Indiana. Mr. Butler has been 
for years working upon the list of which the 
present publication is a copy. It includes de- 
scriptions of all the birds reported as resident. 
or transient in the State, with many illustra 
tions and figures, to all of which are added 
notes by Mr. Butler and other naturalists and 
observers in every part of the State touching 
the habits, haunts and peculiarities of all the 
principal species. Particular attention has been 
given to collecting facts about migration and 
nesting, as well as feeding habits. The book 
represents a surprising amount of the most 
painstaking and intelligent labor extending over 
many years. Were a report like this made for 
every State in the Union it would give the basis 
for a revised, systematic and accurate digest of 
American ornithology, which is very much 
needed. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. By William Ed- 
ward Hartpole Lecky. (Longmans, Green & 
Co. Two vols., 16mo. $5.00.) This new edition 
of the above-named work, as first published by 
Mr. Lecky in 1896, comes out with an extended 
Introduction, which consists for the most part 
of a very keen .and characteristic personal 
sketch of Gladstone and his career as a states- 
man. It ,is certainly good reading. The text 
of the work itself stands unchanged. Some of 
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its predictions will be read with mournful inter- 
est as having come more nearly true than could 
have been anticipated two years ago. THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1763-1783. Being the 
Chapters and Passages Relating to America 
from the Author’s History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. By William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky, M. P., Arranged and Edited 
with Historical and Bibliographical Notes by 
Janus Albert Woodburn, Professor of American 
History and Politics in Indiana University. (D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.25.) It was an excellent 
idea to compile these chapters into such a brief 
summary of the Revolution as Mr. Lecky's 
chapters make. What an American reader 
would miss in Mr. Lecky’s account Professor 
Woodburn’s notes abundantly supply. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A MONOGRAPH on “ Municipal Socialism,” 
by M. R. Maltbie, Ph.D., appears in the De- 
cember issue of Municipal Affairs (52 William 
street, New York?. 

. Last week in London a set of little book- 
lets by Louis Stevenson was sold for $250. 
They had been privately issued for some of his 
friends while Stevenson was staying at Davos 
Platz. 

..A report, somewhat widely credited, that 
an English novelist has been paid $35,000 “on 
account” for his next book goes to show that 
not all publishers are as illiberal as Sir Walter 
Besant imagines. 


--The entire stock of books and manu- 
scripts owned by A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chi- 
cago, was destroyed by fire during the blizzard 
last week. Many extremely valuable manu- 
scripts and rare old books which cannot be re- 
placed were lost. 

...André Castaigne, the French artist 
whose drawings are becoming well known in 
this country, was lately created a “ Chevalier 
de la Légion d’Honneur,” largely as a result of 
the personal influence of the late President 
Faure. 

.-The earliest dictionary of slang was per- 
haps the one published in London about 1690: 
““A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew in Its 
Several Tribes of Gypsies, Beggars, Thieves, 
Cheats.” This volume is shortly to be repub- 
lished in fac-simile by Smith, Kay & Co., of 
London. 

..-Gladstone was one of the few foreigners 
honored by an election to the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences in France. It is 
reported that the place left vacant by his death 
is to be filled by the election of an American, 
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tho Mr. Balfour or Mr. Lecky it was thought 
would receive the honor. 

..Mr. Park Benjamin, whose articles in 
THE INDEPENDENT have been so widely read 
aud with such interest, graduated from Annap- 
olis in 1867. His interest in the Naval Acad- 
emy has never failed, and he is now preparing 
a volume, “The United States Naval Academy :” 
“ Being the yarn of the American midshipman 
or (as he is now improperly termed) naval 
cadet, showing his life in the old frigates and 
ships of the line, and then at the naval school 
at Annapolis; and how he grew wiser and wiser 
as that institution developed to an academy 
and a coliege in its progress to a great Naval 
University, and so became the most accom- 
plished and versatile young seaman in the 
world; together with some reference to the 
boys who make the best naval officers, and what 
they must do and know to enter the Naval 
Academy, and what they have to expect while 
there; and also many pictures, all properly 
stopped to the yarn as it is handsomely paid 
out.” Mr. Benjamin has lately designed the 
seal of the U. S. Naval Academy, which will 
appear among the other college and university 
seals on the new University Club at Fifth ave 
nue and Fifty-fourth street. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE PRESIDENT’S BOSTON 
ADDRESS. 

THE President’s address at the dinner of 
the Home-Market Club in Boston is not 
merely an expression of plain truth in the 
clearest language, it is also morally educa- 
tive. It is quite as good a text for preach- 
ers’ sermons as itis for statesmen’s speeches. 

The most noticeable quality of it is that 
it is from beginning to end an appeal to the 
highest moral considerations. It does not 
discuss advantage and profit; it discusses 
duties. It tells us that we have done this, 
or that we must do that, because it is right; 
because to fail of doing them would be an 
offense before God and would deserve the 
condemnation of all good men. He tells his 
hearers that in the matter of the Philippines 
there were but two alternatives, either 
to take them ourselves or to return them to 
Spain, and that any other suggestions, such 
as tossing them into the arena of contention 
for the strife of nations, or leaving them to 
the chaos and anarchy of no protection at 
all, were too shameful to be considered; 
and he asks if we could have left them in 
a state of anarchy and “ justified ourselves 
in our own consciences or before the tribunal 
of mankind.” 

The President -had properly measured the 
mind of the people when he said: 

“Our concern was not for territory or trade 
or empire, but for the people whose interests 
and destiny, without our willing it, had been 
put in our hands.” ; 
He declares that no word has gone from 
the Executive in Washington to any officer 
of the army or navy, nor to our Peace Com- 
missioners at Paris, that did not put the 
welfare and happiness and rights of the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands by the side of 
the maintenance of our own honor. 

Whatever is to be doné in the future must, 
he tells us, still be directed by moral and not 
material considerations. He says that with 
the ratification of the treaty Congress will 
have the purpose as well as the power to do 
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“ what in good morals is right and just and 
humane for those people in distant seas.” 
The problems, of course, are not easy, but 
“if the attempt is made in conscience, jus- 
tice and honor, it will not be in vain.” The 
direction in which this attempt must be 
made to benefit those people he indicates 
with sufficient clearness. He says: 


“That they will have a kindlier government 
under our guidance and that they will be aided 
in every possible way to be a self-respecting 
and self-governing people is as true as that the 
American people love liberty and have an abid- 
ing faith in their own government and in their 
own institutions. No imperial designs lurk iu 
the American mind. They are alien to Ameri- 
can sentiment, thought and purpose. Our price- 
less principles undergo no change under a trop- 
ical sun. ‘They go with the flag. 

“* Why read ye not the changeless truth, 

The free can conquer but to save.’ ” 

This is what we have constantly reiterated 
as the will of our Christian people, to make 
them a happy, “ self-governing people,” like 
ourselves, delivered from long oppression 
and made free, as the President says. in his 
eloquent picture of the future, “ enjoying 
the blessings of freedom, of civil and relig- 
ious liberty,” and set in the pathway of the 
,world’s best civilization. 

But how about the present conflict in 
which we seem to be fighting instead of 
helping the people of those islands? The 
Fresident did not forget it. The blood shed 
by “misguided Filipinos” gives him the 
same pang as that which flows from the 
veins of our own soldiers. But the conditions 
of anarchy are not those in which to find 
out the real wish and interests of the people. 
First we must have peace, then we can 
know what is our duty to them. This is no 
task for a reign of terror. “It is not a good 
time,” says the President, “for the libera- 
tor to submit important questions concern- 
ing liberty and government to the liberated 
while they are engaged in shooting down 
their rescuers.” It is perfectly impossible 
now to find out what the Filipinos want; we 
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cannot take Aguinaldo’s word for it.’ They 
will, just as soon as possible after pacifica- 
tion, be organized as a self-governing terri- 
tory, we doubt not, and we believe that is 
what it will be found they want. In the end 
we shall get advantage from the change, 
not now. All extension of civilization and 
freedom benefits all the world and so bene- 
fits us, for what we do we are doing for the 
world and not simply for ourselves. We 
simply do not shrink from our duty; and we 
are not confused by the assertion of those 
who would escape responsibility and who 
declare that the fact of ee is itself 
proof of a selfish purpose. 

The Philippines are ours, Porto Rico is 
ours, the future of Cuba is ours, at least to 
the extent that our ratification of the treaty 
with Spain can control matters. Our duty 
now is one of the broadest and firmest pa- 
triotism. Immense possibilities of good lie 
before us. Our commerce seems on the 
point of widening almost immeasurably, 
and our power to advance all of our own 
interest, while at the same time aiding 
others to advance theirs, has quadrupled 
within the past year. We have the right to 
take all that comes to. us by and through 
cur righteous acts, no matter how sordid 
ay appear the gain. The United States of 
America how has government over nearly a 
hundred million people. The increment of 
territory and population brings with it an 
incalculable potentiality of influence which 
we must make an active, positive power by 
humanely and wisely developing our oppor- 
tunity. 

There should be no political sparring for 
partisan advantage in dealing with our new 
and difficult problems. Mere party wran- 
gling can find enough and to spare of local 
bones of contention; let broad, disinterested 
patriotism have free swing in shaping our 
foreign and colonial policies. We cannot af- 
ford to be unjust to our new subjects, nor 
can we ignore the stupendous commercial 
rights of our home people. Without taking 
a step back we must proceed conscientiously 
to secure for ourselves every honorable ad- 
vantage offered by situations and conditions; 
but the limitations of right are to be re- 
spected at all hazards. 

It will never do for us to say that we can- 
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not govern well our colonial possessions; 
that is but to argue against our form of 
government. It is alleging our moral impo- 
tence and giving up all hope for the future. 
Nothing could be more demoralizing to the 
people’s faith in our country than for our 
legislators to assume that we are going to 
cppress and rob our colonial subjects. It is 
the tone of the Pharisee, even tho, the voice 
be sincere. What shall we infer? Do the 
speakers assume that they themselves 
would rule corruptly in the Philippines, 
Cuba and Porto Rico, yet be perfectly 
honest in Washington? 





SHAME ON SHAME. 

THE most important piece of domestic 
news the past week has not been the Presi- 
dent’s speech in Boston expounding and de- 
fending the policy of his Administration in 
the Philippines, nor is it any vote of Con- 
gress, but it is the vote of the Legislature 
of North Carolina which attempts to com: 
plete the crime of the Wilmington riots. By 
these riots the vote of the Republican party. 
black and white, was violently suppressed in 
the eastern part of the State, on the plea of 
white rule against negro domination, in a 
State where the whites are in a large major- 
ity. By the firing of guns and howitzers and 
the raids of mounted red-shirts, the negroes 
were frightened to the woods and forbidden 
the polls, and their leading men, not the ig- 
borant and worthless, but their prosperous 
business men, were expelled from Wilming- 
ton. But that was for one election only. 
Now the Legislature chosen in the spasm of 
that brutal insanity has determined to sup- 
press for all time the negro vote, and for 
that purpose it has just passed a bill to 
amend the Constitution of the State, incor- 
porating into it the most sweeping provi- 
sions of the South Carolina, Mississippi and 
Louisiana constitutions. 

The purpose of this so-called amendment 
is not concealed; it is openly avowed. It is 
nothing else than to take away the right of 
suffrage from every negro possible, and at 
the same time to take away the right of 
suffrage from not one white man. The sim- 
plest way would be to declare that only 
white men should be allowed to vote; and 
that is what the Democratic leaders would 
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like to do. But the last amendments to the Thank heaven, there is one more stage be. 
United States Constitution, those two hated fore this amendment can become operative. 
, amendments, stand in the way, and it is It was not so in the three other States, but 
necessary not to mention negroes or white in North Carolina this amendment must be 
' men as such, but to use such general terms approved by popular vote; and that vote can- 
of description and exclusion as shall mean not be taken until 1901. There is time for 
white and black without using the words. the popular frenzy to pass by. It may not 
Accordingly, two provisions of exclusion are be so easy two years hence to suppress the 
first propounded, and then one of inclusion. negro vote against it. It may be that the 
All are to be excluded who cannot read and white Republicans of the west of the State, 
write, and as if.this were not enough, all who were represented in this negative vote, 
who cannot also show a receipt for the poll- and who, in alliance with the Populists, have 
tax paid the previous year. But these pro- for several previous years carried*the State, 
visions would shut out many thousands of will recover their strength. The cause is not 
white men. There is almost as large a pro- yet quite lost. Even if it were, justice does 
portion of white men in the mountains of not die; she only sleeps. The right will yet 
North Carolina who cannot read as there is prevail in South Carolina, Mississippi and 
of negroes in the eastern part of the State; Louisiana. 
and certainly those white men are quite as 

unwilling to pay a poll-tax and quite as like 

ly to lose the receipt if they do pay it. -Ac- PRESIDENT LOUBET. 
cordingly, inasmuch as no white mountain- 
eer must be excluded, the amendment’ goes her ability to meet a genuine crisis with 
on to provide that no man who was a voter Patriotism and good sense. A week ago 
in 1867, or a lineal descendant of any one the Republic seemed on the verge of disso- 
who was a voter in or before 1867, which is lution. The Chamber of Deputies had passed 
before the negroes began to vote in North 4 bill which struck at the very foundations 
Carolina, shall be denied the vote. He may of good government by refusing to recognize 
be unable to read; he may have lost his tax the judicial character of its courts. ‘That 
receipt; he may never have paid his poll-tax; bill had gone to the Senate and been report- 
but yet he may vote because his white ed favorably by the committee in charge 
grandfather was a voter in 1867. This skill- and seemed certain of passing that body. 
ful provision shuts out not one white man, Friends of law and order everywhere were 
and it shuts out just as many negroes, who looking on in anxiety. Suddenly President 
can read or who cannot read, as the utmost , Faure died. The first feeling was one of dis- 
ingenuity of the Democratic party in the may. It seemed inevitable that all the forces 
four States ‘of South Carolina, Mississippi, of disorder should be let loose, with what 
Louisiana and North Carolina can contrive result no one could tell. Instead of that the 
to exclude. Its avowed purpose is to cireum- very danger seemed to bring soberness. The 
vent the Constitution of the United States. leaders sunk all differences, personal and po- 
It is to deny equal rights to colored people. litical, and joined not only in the orderly 
It is to put the foot of the white man per- carrying out of the Constitution but in the 
manently on the neck of the colored man. selection of a successor. That selection was 
And this provision, called an “amendment,” indorsed by the National Assembly, com- 
has been adopted by a vote of 81 to 27 in posed of the two bodies that had just been 
the House of Representatives and of 41 to 6 wrangling over the Dreyfus case, and with- 
in the Senate of the State. Those twenty- in forty hours after President Faure’s death 
seven Representatives, those six Senators, President Loubet had entered upon his du- 
brave men and white~men—for scarce a_ ties. That accomplished, \here was a re- 
negro was allowed to be elected last year— newal of the scenes antecedent to the crisis, 
were men of courage and will long have oc. and the latest news from Paris indicates 
casion to be proud that they were able to that the strife is as bitter as ever. 

east a vote against injustice. There is very much of encouragement in 





FRANCE has given another illustration of 
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this. It was no slight thing for such men as 
Premier Dupuy, ex-Premiers Brisson, Ribot 
and Méline, M. Deschanel, M. de Freycinet 
and others to join hands heartily in the sup- 
port of any one man, and it was very sig- 
nifiicant that they were able to carry with 
them a majority of the National Assembly. 
Their action becomes still more notable 
when it is remembered that the new Presi- 
dent was generally understood to be in favor 
of the revision, which three at least of these 
men had declared to be dangerous to the 
stability of the French Republic. That they 
should have united upon him so promptly 
and so effectively shows both their confi- 
dence in his fairness and good judgment, 
and, what is more important, their loyalty to 
the principle of non-partisanship in that high 
office. Another omen for good is the fact 
that the army, which has been supposed to 
be on the verge of revolution, was perfectly 
quiet, showing not an indication of the rest- 
lessness with which it has been charged. 
So, too, the provinces, which, after all, in the 
long run, control the Government, have not 
only ‘acquiesced but approved. 

Whether these indications for good will be 
borne out by. the result will depend very 
much on the new President. If he shall 
manifest the moderation and firmness with 
which as Premier he maintained order at the 
time of the Carmaux strike he may, without 
arousing the hostility of either party, guide 
the Government through the perilous waters 
in which it is tossing. While it is true, in a 
sense, aS has been frequently alleged, that 
under the Constitution the President is little 
more than a registering machine, it is no 
less true that there is much opportunity for 
a4 man of positive character to exert a strong 
influence, if not in favor of a single definite 
party policy, at least in favor of such calm 
judicial action as shall insure wise, patriotic 
decisions. Will President Loubet prove to 
be such a man? That is the supreme ques- 
tion upon the answer to which will depend 
to a very considerable degree the welfare of 
France. It must be confessed that the out- 
look in this respect is not altogether favor- 
able. He is unquestionably a man of wide 
experience. He has been in public life since 
1876, has been a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies and of the Senate, has been twice 
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President of.the latter body, has held several 
Ministerial portfolios and been Premier for 
a term, short perhaps in itself, eleven 
months, yet of reasonable length in the gen- 
eral record of French Ministries. During all 
this time he has retained the respect and re- 
gard of men of all shades of political belief. 
A member of the Government at the time of 
the Panama scandal, not a charge of person- 
al misdoing was made against him. His 
record is clean. That is much. But in the 
present condition of France something more 
is needed; power as well as purity. Here, un- 
fortunately, we fear that President Loubet 
is lacking. Notwithstanding twenty-three 
years of public life he seems to stand for no 
particular principle, to be little more than an 
honest man of equable temperament, general 
good judgment and a fair amount of political 
skill. He is.not self-seeking. His various 
honors have been laid upon him often rather 
against his wish, but at the same time he 
has not so far shown that firm grasp even of 
his opportunities which marks the man who 
can successfully guide national affairs. 

It must be said, therefore, that the danger 
is not over, and that while there is much 
cause for congratulation and for hope, the 
real battle for a firm government is by no 
means won. Much, also, will depend 
upon the course followed by Premier Dupuy 
and M. Méline. If they shall manifest in 
the discussions of the next few weeks the 
same consideration and patriotic self-re- 
straint that they have shown in this crisis 
there will be little danger to the Republic. 
We believe that they will do so, and that 
while the clouds are by no means all dissi- 
pated the outlook is on the whole better than 
it has been for some weeks. 





THE CHIPPEWAS AND THEIR 
TIMBER. 

Ir will be remembered that last fall 
occurred a totally unlooked-for outbreak 
among the traditionally peaceable Chippe- 
was of Minnesota. Fortunately it was con- 
tined to twenty of the Pillager band at Leech 
Lake. The statement as to the causes of 
the disturbance given in our columns at the 
time, and later in an address before the Mo- 
honk Conference, was confirmed by the Com- 
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missioner of Indian Affairs, who went to 
Leech Lake and examined personally into 
the origin of the troubles. 

The important point now is that not one 
of the frauds and outrages upon the peace- 
ful Indians which produced that collision has 
been removed, but that they are still actively 
going on, and threaten, if not removed, to 
produce more serious troubles soon. 

One grievance was the quartering upon 
the Chippewas of a Commission of three 
members, who were paid out of their funds 
$4,745 each, yearly, for nearly seven years. 
They in turn hired others under them so 
that the total expense to the Indians was 
about $80 per day. In 1896 the Commission 
was reduced to one member, who continues 
to draw his $13 a day, and has a retinue of 
employees under him, while the Indians 
must pay the bills of their unwelcome guest. 
The records show that about $300,000 of 
their money has been expended on that Com- 
mission and their underlings, when the work 
would have been better done by a good agent 
assisted by some inspector or other official 
of the Interior Department. 

A far more serious matter is the frauds 
which have been perpetrated upon them, 
under cover of the appraisal and sale of their 
pine. In August, 1891, a corps of appraisers, 
numbering over 20, each receiving $6 per 
day, went to work onitand continued till May, 
1893. Then their work was pronounced 
fraudulent; so the Government discharged 
them, and appointed a new set, 27 tn num- 
ber, each ‘drawing $6 per day, to go over 
again what the first had done. Upon ex- 
amination the second appraisal was also 
found to be worthless, and in August, 1897, 
the Government appointed a corps of 23 men 
to go ever the work for the third time. That 
second corps, in particular, was a jolly 
crew. The report of an Indian Inspector 
shows that some were paper hangers, some 
saloon-keepers, most had no knowledge 
whatever of pine, and that they spent their 
time mainly in drinking whisky and card- 
playing, and often guessed at the amounts 
of pine on the different tracts. In forward- 
ing Inspector Wright’s report to Congress, 
January 26, 1897, the Indian Commissioner, 
- Mr. Browning, said: “ It is quite clear to my 
mind that the estimates heretofore made are 
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absolutely worthless.” A third appraisal is 
now in progress, and the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, now in conference, provides $45,- 
000 for its continuance. 

But the waste of money in fraudulent es- 
timating is not the worst, for Inspector 
Wright reports that on the lands sold under 
the second appraisal (sixty-one tracts in all) 
there were 12,472,000 feet of timber, while 
the appraisers reported the amount as only 
5,547,000 feet. 1t is significant that those 
tracts were all snapped up by purchasers on 
the basis of that appraisal, while 24 other 
tracts with 4,799,000. feet of timber growing 
on them, against 4,088,000 feet reported by 
the appraisers, have not been bought at all. 
The principal representative of the Govern- 
ment in the Indian country denounced those 
sales as fraudulent, and did all in his power 
to prevent their confirmation, but in vain. 

But now comes the principal source of 
fraud, and what the Indians to-day most 
complain about. Under existing regulations 
green or growing pine cannot be cut at all, 
on the lands which the Indians have ceded 
or on their reservations, except on tracts that 
have been bought by individual purchasers— 
2 very small proportion. To make this pine 
what is technically known as “dead and 
down,” fires are made to run through it, 
scorching it a little about the roots, stopping 
the growth perhaps, but not really injuring 
its marketable value, if it be cut in a year 
or two. Pine logs in the Chippewa country 
are worth about $5 a thousand, but for 
“ dead and down,” or burnt timber, the In- 
dians get but 75 cents a thousand. Of that 
75 cents 50 cents goes to the credit of. the 
Indians, and 25 cents to the Government for 
expenses. This is taking the Indians’ pine 
from them for-only 10 per cent. of its real 
value, and, as aCongressman has said, it is of- 
fering a premium to incendiarism. As white 
human nature is in those regions a man will 
hardly pay $5 for a thing when by touching 
a match he can get it for 75 cents. Also the 
testimony accumulates that under the pre- 
tence of cutting “dead and down” timber 
white lumbermen are cutting mostly green 
logs, getting them, of course, for 75 cents, 
while the market price is $5. There may be 
on the tree a little blackening by fire, recent 
or remote, but its top is green. 
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1t was the irritation of these disgraceful 
facts which made the Bear Island Indians 
tell their agent last fall that they would 
take back their lands and undo the treaty; 
and reports are now coming in to the Indian 
Office from the Chippewa country that green 
timber is still being cut in large quantities 
under pretence of its being “dead and 
down.” The same tactics are still going on, 
the Indians are becoming extremely irri- 
tated, and if these things be not stopped the 
natural result will be armed resistance. 

A delegation of 30 chiefs, representing all 
the bands of Chippewas interested in these 
pine lands, is now in Washington, urging the 
adoption of what is known as the “Menom- 
onee plan” of disposing of timber. Accord- 
ing to this plan, in force on the Menomonee 
reservation in Wisconsin, the Government 
contracts annually with Indians for cutting 
and banking a certain amount of timber at 
a certain rate per thousand. In the spring 
the Government sells the timber to the high- 
est bidder, and the proceeds, less the cost of 
logging, are placed in the United States 
Treasury to the credit of the tribe. 

Still another plan in successful operation 
on several reservations in Wisconsin under 
the La Pointe Agency, provides for the estab- 
lishment of a saw-mill upon the reservation. 
The Indian allottees contract to sell their 
pine to the owner of the mill at not less than 
market rates, with the understanding that the 
timber will be manufactured on the reserva- 
tion and that Indians will be employed, so 
far as practicable, both in logging and saw- 
ing. 

Hither plan does away with dishonest ap- 
praising, firing and the cutting of green 
under the name of dead timber—in a word 
with all fraud. Indian Commissioner Jones 
has testified before the Indian Committee of 
the House that these plans work admirably 
in Wisconsin, and that something of the sort 
ought to be adopted in Minnesota. In 1897 
Commissioner Browning and _ Inspector 
Wright both made similar recommendations. 

Whatever plan is ultimately adopted it is 
clear that present operations in the way of 
estimating, cutting and selling the pine of 
the Chippewas should be suspended immedi- 
ately. This at least should be done by the 
present Congress. One Congressman has 
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said: “ Yes, it is a clear steal of five million 
dollars, and there does not seem to be any 
way to prevent it.’’ But it is believed that 
a way can be found, and that it is not neces- 
sary to sink into serene helplessness in the 
face of a colossal fraud. 





RECIPROCITY FOR CANADA. 


Tue negotiations of the Anglo-American 
High Joint Commission have now reached a 
very critical stage. It is reported in London 
that there will be no agreement, and at Ot- 
tawa that only by the entreaties of Mr. 
Chamberlain, the British Colonial Secretary, 
have the Canadian Commissioners been in- 
duced to remain in Washington. Complete 
failure was near at hand a few days ago, the 
press dispatches said, because our Commis- 
sioners had refused to give Canada a port of 
entry on the coast of Alaska, near Skaguay, 
the seaboard terminus of the overland route 
to the Klondike. 

But if the negotiations fail, the cause of 
final disagreement will not be a petty dif- 
ference about the admission of goods and 
supplies at Skaguay. Behind this recent and 
unforeseen controversy, and more potent 
than all other causes of dissatisfaction on 
the Canadian side of the Commission, has 
been the failure of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
his associates to obtain tariff concessions, to 
procure from us a basis for reciprocity in 
trade. 

Not many of us see why a reasonable 
scheme of reciprocal trade has become more 
and more desirable and important in the 
judgment of Canadians during the months of 
the Commission’s work. We have not felt 
the weight of certain statistics and events 
which our Canadian cousins are thinking 
about. First, in spite of the Canadian tariff 
and the preferential reduction of duties 
granted to England, our exports to Canada 
have been growing fast and our purchases 
from Canada have been falling. Second, one 
result of our war, in which we had the val- 
uable moral support of Great Britain, was 
that Canada, a British colonia! possession, 
suffered much loss in trade and trade oppor- 
tunities. The extension of our medieval 
navigation laws to Porto Rico has deprived 
the Canadian maritime provinces of $1,000,- 
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000 in trade per annum. Other losses have 
been suffered or are impending. 

Here are the latest official figures, which 
show how our sales to Canada have in- 


creased and our purchases have declined: 
Calendar linports 
from Canada. 


Exports to 
Canada. 


It is this increase of nearly 55 per cent. in 
our sales and this decline of 25 per cent. in 
our purchases that appeal with some force 
to the mind of the Canadian statesman. And 
there is proof now that the preferential re- 
duction of 25 per cent. of the duties on goods 
from England has been of no avail. The 
official figures are the best evidence. The 
reduction was in force for the last five 
months of 1898. Were our exports to Canada 
cut down by it ? They continued to increase 
steadily. This is shown by the following 
figures for the corresponding months in four 


successive years: 


Exports to Canada, 
tive months. 
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So much for the course of trade. We can 
afford to grant the concessions for which 
Canada asks. We are now selling to the 
Dominion at the rate of $16 per capita, and 
our sales will increase from year to year. 
We are looking for outside markets. Here 
is a good one at our doors. Let us improve it 
by friendship and what are called trade con- 
cessions, which will serve the interests of 
both. 

If we are unwilling to make changes to 
which the Gloucester fishermen strenuously 
object, why should we not give back to the 
maritime provinces the $1,000,000 worth of 
trade in fish sold to Porto Rico, which we 
have taken from them? We should then 
have as much as we had before, and this con- 
cession might have great weight in the Com- 
mission. We should not overlook the fact 
that probably British Columbia loses some- 
thing by the extension of our navigation 
laws to Hawaii. 

If we should also yield a little on coal-and 
lumber, complete success would be assured. 
Our tariff on soft coal is an absurdity, from 
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a national point of view. We defend our- 
selves against Canadian coal mines, while 
we overcome the competition of those mines 
in Canada itself. We exported to the Domin- 
ion last year $3,408,483_ worth of soft coal, 
with $5,695,088 worth of anthracite. Can- 
ada could not get along without it. On the 
other hand, we bought from her $2,950,000 
worth, but three-quarters of this was im- 
ported from British Columbia for the benefit 
of American factories in the Pacific States, 
which paid the duty., The tariff is main- 
tained simply in the interest of a group of 
mine owners in Maryland and the Virginias 
and of shippers associated with them, who. 
would keep Nova Scotia coal out of the New 
England market. The whole country would 
gain by a sharp reduction of the tariff on 
luinber and the removal of the tariff on wood 
pulp, both of which tend to hasten the de- 
struction of our pine and spruce forests, and 
are sometimes used unjustly to the disad- 
vantage of consumers. 

So far as international trade is concerned, 
Canada is to-day at the mercy of the United 
States, and she has clearly suffered loss by 
reason of the war in which her imperial 
mother country was our useful friend. In 
making the few concessions which would in- 
sure the completion of a treaty, we could 
seem to be gracious and magnanimous while 
really serving our own interests. And in 
thus bringing to a successful conclusion this 
great conference we should in various ways 
more or less clearly diselosed promote the 
welfare of mankind. 





ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD’s defi- 
nition of “ the open door” for the Orient, in 
the article which he contributes to this issue 
of THE INDEPENDENT, is much broader than 
that by which our people are accustomed to 
explain what these words mean to them. 
This country is committed to an “open 
door ” policy in the Philippines, which means 
uniform tariff charges and equal port privi- 
leges for the goods and the ships of all na- 
tions; and it desires that similar conditions 
shall prevail at the ports of China. This is 
as far as it has gone in a practical definition 
of the phrase, but now our statesmen and 
merchants should consider whether “the 
open door” so much to be desired for the 
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preservation and development of American 
trade with China can be had if the Powers 
which have not attempted to dismember the 
empire by “ spheres of influence’ do not act 
in concert according to the plan which this 
energetic representative of the British Cham- 
bers of Commerce suggests. It is a bold 
project, involving as it does an alliance (for 
this purpose) of Great Britain, the United 
States, Germany and Japan; the reorganiza- 
tion and maintenance of the Chinese army 
under European and American officers; the 
administration of the Chinese civil govern- 
ment, so far as taxation and revenue are 
concerned, under the supervision of such offi- 
cers; the improvement of forts and other de- 
fenses; the supervision of certain industries 
connected with the military establishment; 
and the restraint of Russia and France, if 
they should attempt to enlarge their 
“spheres.” These four Powers in alliance, 
however, would be irresistible, and their will 
within the present limits of the empire 
would not be opposed. It should be noted 
that Lord Beresford’s plan is approved by 
the Viceroys, who are said to regard with 
great anxiety the encroachments of Russia 
and France, believing that if these be not 
speedily checked the dismemberment of 
China is at hand. Germany appears to be 
committed to the policy of “ spheres,” but 
she has made only a small beginning. If 
Great Britain, Germany and Japan should 
come together to enforce this new or en- 
larged policy of “ the open door,” they could 
rely upon our ‘moral support;” but they 
would not be satisfied with that, and unless 
we should give more and join them, it is 
quite probable that they would make no alli- 
ance whatever, but turn their attention to 
“spheres.” The question is highly interest- 
ing and one of great importance. It should 
be carefully and wisely considered by Amer- 
ican Chambers of Commerce and at Wash- 
ington. 





WE have more than once called attention 
to the very serious conflict that is going on 
in the Catholic Church over the right of the 
Christian Brothers to teach anything but the 
lower vernacular studies, as they do in their 
mother country, France. This conflict is now 
coming to its climax. Here the Brothers 
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control some of the very best Catholic col- 


leges, and they teach Latin and anything ~ 


else that other orders teach. But they were . 
organized to give in France primary and 
secondary instruction only, and the Superior 
of the order in Paris has required them— 
perhaps at the instigation of other orders 
which do not like any rivalry—to give up all 
their Latin teaching. Already, as we have 
before reported, many of their best men have 
been called to Paris and then ordered to dis- 
tant lands. Thus Brother Maurice, of Wash- 
ington, has been sent to an obscure school 
in India where no Latin will be wanted; 
Brother Quintinian, who was the head of the 
American Brothers, has been sent to a town 
in Belgium; Brother Justin, of New York, to 
Toulouse, France; Brother Felix, head of a 
large college in St. Louis, to a small school 
in Manchester, England; Brother Paulian, 
who was at the head of the order in the 
Southwest, to Rheims, France; while Brother 
Ambrose was one of those who perished on 
the “ Bourgogne,” while obeying the sum- 
mons to Paris. Brother Maurelian is a 
seventh leading member of the order who 
has just sailed for Paris in obedience to 
these orders which are imperative to break 
up the system of higher education conducted 
by the Brothers. The members of the order 
here argue that the conditions in this coun- 
try require them to give higher instruction 
or none at all, and they have carried their 
appeal to Rome, and Bishop Byrne, of 
Natchez, is there pleading their case, aided 
at present by Archbishop Ireland. Here is 
a case in which the American hierarchy is 
a unit, and a victory for the Brothers will 
be a victory for Americanism in the Catholic 
Church. 


a 





GENERAL HEnry is proving himself all the 
time the right man to be in command in 
Porto Rico. It was a splendid move that he 
made in reorganizing his cabinet, composed 
of men left over from the time of the Span- 
ish domination, and making each one inde- 
pendent of the others, and all responsible to 
him only. After a fair trial, General Henry, 
acting as Governor-General, abolished what 
was known as the Insular Cabinet or Council 
of Secretaries, a heritage from Spanish rule. 
in the general order issued on this subject 
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he created four heads of departments, State, 
Justice, Finance and Interior, each practi- 
cally corresponding in name and function to 
those which had existed under the old sys- 
tem, and declared himself the successor of 
the former president of the Insular Cabinet, 
through whom official intercourse had been 
held with the department secretaries. This 
action was shortly followed by the accept- 
ance of the resignations of Mr. Rivera, who 
was also the president of the cabinet or coun- 
cil, and of another liberal member of the is- 
land government, Juan Hernandez Lopez, 
Secretary of Justice. The office of Secretary 
of Interior had been discontinued a few days 
previously upon the resignation of its head, 
Dr. Salvador Carbonel, the bureau of pub- 
lic education being placed in the hands of 
that veteran soldier and educator, General 
John Eaton, recently appointed commis- 
sioner of education in the island, and that of 
engineering in charge of a skilled engineer 
from the United States. A new cabinet, 


based upon American principles, is now in 

course of formation by General Henry. The 

change gives unbounded satisfaction, and as- 
sures better government. 





Ir is an interesting fact that of the six 
Presidents of the present French Republic 
not one has closed his official career in peace. 
President Thiers resigned after two years of 
service, unable longer to endure the political 
strifes. Marshal MacMahon held the posi- 
tion for less than six years, and resigned be- 
cause he’ would not exile military officers 
who had done good service at the beck of 
radical politicians. M. Grevy did complete 
one term, and secured a re-election, but in a 
little more than a year after was fairly driven 
from the Elysée by the scandals connected 
with his son-in-law’s conduct of public 
affairs. M. Carnot fell a victim of an- 
archism. M. Casimir Perier, after about six 
months of official life, resigned, unable to en- 
dure the torrent of abuse heaped upon him 
by the radical and socialist press. Now his 
successor, M. Faure, four years and one 
month after his election, has fallen a victim 
to apoplexy, the result, it is asserted, of the 
terrible strain under which he has been dur- 
ing these months of Dreyfus agitation. The 
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record is one that cannot be paralleled in his- 
tory, and indicates the peculiar weakness in 
French character which makes the world 
somewhat skeptical as to the permanency of 
French institutions. What France needs is 
more of moral power, just such power as she 
lost when she practically destroyed the 
Protestant influence in the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. One gre:ut hope for the coun- 
try lies in the evident increase in numbers 
and still more in influence of that same com- 
munity. 





",...We are glad to be able to offer to our 
readers to-day a verbatim report of the ser- 
mon preached on Sunday last by the Rev. 
Dr. John Watson, in the Battell Chapel, Yale 
College. It is difficult to say whether the 
brilliant preacher is better known in this 
country as “Ian Maclaren,” author of “Be- 
side the Bonnie Brier Bush,” or as Dr. John 
Watson, .author of “The Mind of the Mas- 
ter,” the Yale lectures on practical ‘ Theol- 
ogy,” ‘The Cure of Souls,’ and the more 
recent leaf of comfort and healing to those 
who are in trouble, ‘“‘ Companions ofthe Sor- 
rowful Way.” In both characters he has 
spoken home to the hearts of the American 
people. We envy the young men who heard 
him at Yale. We can do nothing better for 
our readers than to give them the sermon. 
Dr. Watson holds his doctorate from St. An- 
drews, and from Yale, is a graduate of Edin- 
burgh and Pastor of Sefton Park Presby- 
terian Church at Liverpool since 1880. He 
was born in Essex, England, 1850. 


....-The annexation of the Spanish colon- 
ies to the United States ought to give a little 
boom to the movement for the use of decimal 
weights and measures instead of the ab- 
surd antiquated tables to which we continue 
to submit. This is one of the things in 
which Spain is ahead of the United States, 
as she uses the French decimal system. 


....The reader will be interested, in read- 
ing Mayor Jones’s article, to observe how 
the moderate Socialism attacks the lazy 
rich, yet does not fear trusts. The bigger 
the combination of capital or of industry the 
closer the approximation to that control of 
both by the State which Socialists desire. 





OUR LORD’S EULOGY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


A SERMON BY DR. JOHN WATSON (IAN MACLAREN). 


PREACHED IN THE YALE UNIVERSITY CHAPEL, F&BRUARY IQTH. f 


THe Rev. Dr. John Watson (“Ian Mac- 
laren’) -who arrived in this country Friday 
on the “ Teutonic,” preached in Battell Chapel, 
New Haven, Sunday morning to a congregation 
of students that crowded the capacious edifice 
to the doors. Admittance was limited to the 
faculty and students of the University. We 
give a verbatim report of this sermon, the only 
one Dr. Watson will preach during his present 
visit to this country. 


The subject of the sermon this morning is 
“ Jesus’s Eulogy of John the Baptist,” and 
the text is the eleventh chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, the first fifteen verses. 

Two men stand in the background of Jesus’s 
life whose histories are interwoven, like 
black and golden threads, through the story 
of- the gospel, and whose characters touch 
the extremes of moral contrast. One was 
Jesus’s cousin, who only saw the Lord once, 
when he acknowledged him‘as the Messiah, 
and the other was Jesus’s king, who only 
saw his subject once; when he took the op- 
portunity of insulting him. 

When Jesus was at work in Galilee Herod 
Antipas and John the Baptist were together 
in the castle of Machaerus. 

One of them was in the banqueting hall 
reveling in luxury and wantonness. The 
other was in the dungeon in affliction and in 
irons. Both these men bethought themselves 
of Christ, one of them, shortly before his 
martyrdom, when he sent the message to 
Jesus and asked if he really was the Mes- 
siah, and the other, shortly after the parting, 
when Herod was afraid that Jesus was John 
risen from the dead. 

To these men Jesus sent messages—To 
John: “ Blessed is he, whosoever shall not 
be offended in me.” And to Herod: “Go ye 
and tell that fox.” 

For John’s mission very peculiar qualities 
were required, not because the mission was 
dangerous, tho it was, but because it was 
self-sacrificing. And it is when one under- 
stands how John fulfilled his mission that 
one catches sight of an almost unique, if not 


entirely unique, nobility of character. It is 
easy enough, as you know, to obtain men of 
animal courage who will take great risks 
and rejoice to be in the forefront of the bat- 
tle, who will not be afraid to lay down their 
lives, and who will have a man’s joy in dan- 
ger—aggressive, masterful, determined, full- 
blooded ‘men. They can be found any day 
upon the street, and they can be found any 
day by the hundreds in any society which is 
not absolutely decayed and rotten. But it is 
far more difficult to get men who are willing 
to forget themselves and to be obscured in 
the work and to be the prisoners of great 
causes, and to. sink themselves, their lives 
and their reputations in their cause. Such 
a character means utter self-regardlessness 
and a mind cleensed from vain-gloriousness 
and thought about this present world, and a 
pure vision of noble ideas. Such was the 
character of John. . Therein it is that he is 
such a stimulant. 

Between John and the Apostles of Jesus 
there was an enormous difference in this re- 
spect, in the spirit which animates a man of 
a seif-regardless character. The apostles 
went everywhere with the message of the 
triumphant cause of Christ, who had died 
and risen again, and wherever they went 
through the cities of the empire comments 
and wonders followed them. Of course, they 
had to suffer, but then no man cares any- 
thing about pure suffering, it is the lot of a 
soldier; and if an apostle had to die, why, he 
died with the sound of victory in his ears 
and the last thing he saw was the cross for 
which he had fallen—it was his last thought 
as he died. John had to preach of a Christ 
that no person had seen. The kingdom of 
God had not yet come. He had to do his 
work in the desert, in the company of the 
wild beasts, with no visible result except the 
paroxysms of enthusiasm, which, as he be- 
lieved, meant less than nothing. No Christ, 
mark you—no Christ kept vigil with John, 
and John’s humiliations were not in the pas- 
sage of the cross. John was alone. And 
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then when John died he died just in the gray 
of the dawn—died never having had a hand 
in the battle that was to be. 

That was the hardship of John’s position. 
John kept himself very rigidly within his 
mission, and never once allowed himself to 
be intoxicated by popular applause, which 
is the danger of all professional men and of 
all artists, the danger of every man that fig- 
ures in the eye of the public. It would have 
been wondrous if his head had not been 
turned on account of the excitement of the 
capitol, and also on account of the influence 
which he had over the fallen and hopeless 
classes. 

Ah ! gentlemen, is there any tragedy in re- 
ligion so sad as the decadence of a prophet, 
when a man who has a message to deliver 
becomes intoxicated with his own message; 
when a man who has prepared the way for 
the kingdom of God begins at last to think 
himself greater than the kingdom? The cor- 
ruption of the best is the worst. And when 
a prophet goes astray it is the greatest cat- 
astrophe in ethics and in religion. 

John maintained an even mind. Do you 
understand how great he was? He did not 
require to say that he was the Messiah; but 
there are a hundred ways in which a man 
may politely turn aside a compliment and 
yet accept it all the same. He might have 
allowed them to think, tho he disclaimed it, 
that after all he was the Messiah. To what 
did he owe what I may call the manly bru- 
tality of his strength? “I the Messiah? 
Never. It is foolish to suppose that I dm 
the Messiah. Elijah? No, not Elijah. A 
prophet? Not a prophet at all.” By and by 
his Master would say whether he was a 
prophet or not. “I will tell you, this is what 
I want to be—a voice. I asked for any voice 
in the richness of the desert air, and, behind 
that, a man unknown—nay, to be disre- 
garded, to be forgotten.’”’ That was John. 

When Jesus came it was a moment of 
great joy to John, but it was also a moment 
of great sorrow to him, for it meant the clos- 
ing of John’s work. He could preach the 
Messiah, he could send the disciples to the 
Messiah, but his disciples belonged to the 
Messiah now and his work was concluded. 
The very earnestness of his life had made 
him unfit to be one of Jesus’s disciples, for 
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Jesus could not take an ascetic from the 
desert, a man who had voluntarily separated 
himself from family and social ties and all 
that men generally aspire to. When Jesus 
came John’s work was done, and that was 
a tremendous trial to the man. 

You are young now, and I pray God you 
may have a great work to do in the learned 
professions and in all other spheres of enter- 
prise; but the day will come when you grow 
old and another man will have to do the 
work, and then will come your trial; for, I 
say again, labor and suffering give a man an 
opportunity to do his work. But to lay it 
aside and give way to another man, ah! 
there is the test. Now, with John after 
Jesus came there was nothing for him to do. 
I am thankful, for John, that that time did 
not last long. Who would have wished to 
think of John as an old and decrepit man, 
with no message now left him, and no share 
in the big work? Yes, his death came at the 
right point; his work was done, and when a 
man’s work is done let him die; let him die 
in the fullness of his strength; let him fall. 
And, therefore, John’s death was not at all 
to be regretted. Ay, the man would have 
chosen it. Death crowned and completed and 
entirely satisfied his life. 

Is it not a desperate thing that when you 
and I are fighting a spiritual battle and 
have enough to do with the enemies in our 
souls, people will rush in from the outside, 
not to help the better self in a man, but to 
The people looked 
down and saw Jesus and John. They saw 
Jesus succeed him; they saw John silent. 
Now came the chance of the Pharisees. 
They hated John because he had told the 
truth; they suspected Jesus because Jesus 
did not lend himself to the traditions of the 
period. Now was the opportunity. Is there 
anything more agreeable to a certain kind 
of man than to make trouble and to kindle 
a flame, especially between two good men 
or between two friends, and then, when the 
fire between the men rages to warm his hands 
at it? “ Now is there a chance, and we will 
go to John;” and they said to John: “What 
about Jesus now? Thou didst say he was 
the Messiah. Thou didst tell people to honor 
him. They are honoring him. Unless we 
are mistaken, your own disciples are leav- 
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ing you and going to Jesus. 
Jesus now?” } 

Have you—and this is in parenthesis— 
have you ever seen the good in a man when 
other people had not seen it? Have you ever 
prophesied that a man was going to take a 
high place, and afterward he did take a high 
place, a higher place than you, perhaps. and 
you fell into the shadow, and then did you 
feel exactly the same as before to that man? 
That isa fair test of character. You praised 
him when he had not risen. Now that he is 
higher than you will you still praise him? 
They did not understand John. They meas- 
ured John by their own petty, miserable, 
Pharisaical souls, full of envy and bitter- 
ness and jealousy. 

John turned on them. “ Now,” he said, “I 
will prove my case out of your own mouths, 
Did I say He was a greater than I? Am I 
not right, and isn’t he greater than ever 
1 imagined? I tell you, he is the bridegroom.” 
A pathetic image of this ascetic! Here was 
a man who denied himself a pure woman’s 
love. For him there was no woman’s love; 
there was no marriage; for him no children; 
for him no home. Why did he speak about 
the bridegroom? “He is the bridegroom; 
and I, who am I? I am the bridegroom’s 
man, who, as a friend, joys in his success. 
Does he increase? That is right; let him be 
greater every day. Do I decrease? That is 
right; let me be forgotten.” 

A “voice!” the “ bridegroom’s friend!” 
You cannot, no man can, tempt a man like 
that; no man can drag that man down. The 
highest arrow of temptation that you fly falls 
far beneath the peak of a man of such an 
heroic magnanimous. soul! That is John. 
Before he died he had a work to do. He had 
to do to Herod Antipas what Elijah had to 
do to Ahab. Of all the contemptible 
wretches in Holy Scriptures—and I do not at 
all except Judas Iscariot, who was a great 
problem—Herod was the worst. He was the 
son of a great and bad man. He copied his 
father’s vices, and he had none of his 
father’s ability. He offered a lasting insult 
to the Arabian princess who was his wife. 
He carried on disgraceful orgies; he made a 
girl dance before nis wanton court, and he 
put John the Baptist to death. He was afraid 
of John, and he was afraid of the people; he 
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was afraid of ghosts, and of everything ex- 
cept sin and God. He was a little, petty, 
disgraceful Nero. He was a weaker King 
John of English history. John had finished 
his work with Jesus; but before he died he 
lifted up his voice againt Herod, and then, of 
course, what happened was inevitable. He 
could not terrify John, and Herod could not 
answer John. Therefore he put him into 
prison and consigns him to death. That is 
what happens in every age. A man that tells 
the truth can be made silent. The man that 
is condemned wants to put him to death. 
So John landed in prison. Well, this trial 
was another sort of trial from a moral trial. 
I dare say that in a university so splendidly 
distinguished for its physical training, as 
well as for its literary achievements, you can 
enter into the experience of John. John was 
a man who did not live in houses, but he 
lived out in the open air. He was a man 
whose body was in a fair state of physical 
training. Take him out of the open air and 
put him down in a dungeon. He is lost now, 
deprived of this fresh air, and the sight of 
the water running over the ford at Jordan. 
He has lost a sight of the birds on the banks, 
and a sight of the rising and the setting sun. 
His lungs lose their power. The confinement 
of the body cuts upon his soul. He is ut- 
terly miserable and restless. Then his soul 
gets into trouble, and I do not wonder at 
it. As he sits in that dungeon, without fresh 
air, and without exercise, he is like a caged 
eagle—the most miserably tragic of specta- 
cles, a caged eagle—and he begins to ask 
himself questions. ‘“‘ Here am I, and I don’t 
regret that I am here, for I told the truth 
about Herod; and I don’t mind that I am 
here if the kingdom of God is succeeding. 
Elijah suffered, and I must suffer. But 
what about Christ? I hear that he is in 
Galilee; I hear that he is not suffering, that 
he is eating and drinking with publicans 
and sinners; he is associating with Pharisees 
and rulers.” Jobn did not mind tho they put 
his body down on the road to make a smooth 
place for the chariot of God to go over, but 
should he be in a dungeon and Jesus living 
at ease in Galilee? If Jesus raised the stand- 
ard John would follow it and die with him. 
Why was Jesus living as he was living, and 
why was he, John, in the dungeon? 
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I offer no apology, as some people do from 
the pulpit sometimes, for this—you call it 
lapse of faith—in John; I do not offer a scrap 
of an apology for it. Elijah himself lost 
faith once; and Jesus himself did once cry: 
“My God, my God! Why has thou forsaken 
me!” John was quite right to be cast down; 
for if a man is not cast down when he sees 
righteousness in a dungeon and unrighteous- 
ness on a throne, if he is not cast down when 
the ‘world is gaining and the kingdom of 


God losing, and if, in these circumstances, ° 


he does not ask, “ Where is God?” then I 
do not think he cares much about righteous- 
ness or much about the kingdom of God. 
Of course, John did not care two straws 
about himself, but it was because he cared 
for the kingdom of God that he sent the mes- 
sage. So he said: “Jesus, Master! Have I 
made a mistake? I believed that thou wast 
the Messiah. If thou art the Messiah, tell 
me and I am satisfied; but don’t leave me to 
stay in this dungeon at the close of my life, 
when I have given everything I have to the 
kingdom of God. Don’t leave me! I shall 
die of confinement if thou dost not send me 
word to say that I was right.” 

When Jesus sent his reply to John he paid 
him a noble tribute. Had Jesus been sending 
a message to some of us ordinary men it 
would not have been couched, I think, in the 
same terms. He would have said: “‘ My serv- 
ant, do not be cast down because thou art 
in a dungeon, for thy time is short. Do not 
lose hope, for thou shalt soon have thy re- 
ward, and in the meantime thou hast: my 
sympathy.” That is the way an ordinary 
man is cheered up, because we cannot stand 
dungeons long, and we cannot help thinking 
how much we suffer, and we cannot help 
sorrowing about ourselves when we do not 
succeed. But Jesus did not send a message 
hke that to John. What did John care about 
dungeons? Therefore, when Jesus sent his 
message, he said: ‘ I answer your heart. I do 
not mind your fetters. I answer your heart. I 
send you back upon Isaiah, your favorite 
prophet and mine.” What did he say about 
the kingdom of God?~ He did not say 
it was going to be swords and char- 
iots. He said it was going to be 
healthy, strong men in soul. He _ said 
it was going to be freedom. He said it was 
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going to be peace and righteousness. “ Tell 
John what you have seen. Tell him you have 
seen sick men made whole. Tell him you 
have seen bad men made good. Tell him 
you have seen the beginning of a new state 
that will be far greater than the Roman Em- 
pire—the only strong state, the ‘state that 
will stand in the strength of soul and right- 
eousness of life. And what more? Nothing 
more. That is enough for John. I know my 
servant, and there will be no more complaint 
when you carry back my message.” He saw 


“them depart, carrying a message which, in 


every syllable of it, was a tribute to the 
nobility of John’s character. 

After they had left Jesus could not be pa- 
tient—I don’t use exaggerated language—he 
could not content himself as he thought of 
John. You know our Lord never allowed 
himself to fall, or to rise, as you like to call 
it—into passionate rhetoric. He did so only 
twice; once in his terrible invective against 
the Pharisees, “Wo unto Thee,’ and the 
other time when he delivered the eulogium 
upon John as if John were really dead. That 
‘was the passion of admiration. There is great 
art in this euologium upon John, for Jesus 
deliberately set himself to work the people 
up into a white heat over John the Baptist. 
He looked at the people—they used to go 
long distances to hear John, and he was the 
idol of their hearts—he looked at them and 
he said: “Whom did ye come out to see?” 
Then there was a silence over all the peo- 
ple. ‘ Did ye come out to see a reed like one 
of the reeds on the banks of the Jordan 
shaken by every little puff of popular ap- 
plause and beaten down by every storm of 
popular disapprobation?” Then he paused. 
There are questions that need no answer. 
There are questions that come back with the 
rebound of an answer from their own heart. 
John was the mighty flood that used to wash 
the reeds away. John was the mighty wind 
before which even Scribes and Pharisees 
bent. No! The people lifted up their heads, 
and every mau straightened himself and 
looked at his neighbor; and yet you seem to 
hear them say: “A man! That is John.” 
Then there is a pause, and Jesus begins 
again: “ Whom did ye come out to see? A 
man like one of Herod’s perfumed courtiers, 
who lay on ivory couches and wore the pur 
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ple, and ate fine banquets and lived luxu- 
riously!” A pause again. Then the people 
saw John rise before them in his rough gar- 
ments, eating his loathsome food, lying on 
an earthen bed, with his thin worn face, the 
very type of self-abnegation. Why, I think, 
you know, in that moment there were tears 
in the hearts of all the people as they 
thought of this man who had literally lifted 
them in his arms and carried them to the 
very gate of the kingdom of God, with the 


sacrifice that was dear to him—a man in- 


deed! Then the real John stood up, and the 
people said to themselves again, “Ah! man, 
that is John! Thatis John!” | 

Jesus was not yet done. He began again: 
“Whom came ye out to see?” But the peo- 
ple could not stand this long. He had so 
fanned the flame that, as I take it, the peo- 
ple could not keep quiet, and the men 
shouted out: “ Whom did we come to. see? 
A prophet,” and then from different places 
the cry arose, “A prophet! A prophet! 
Why do you ask?” The greatest name ever 
given to man, beside which the name priest 
is not to be mentioned, nor the name king; 
the brightest name ever given to man, the 
name of Moses, Elijah and Elisha, and Isaiah 
and Jeremiah and Daniel—a prophet. Then 
Jesus looked at the people. He was almost 
satisfied, but not quite. “A prophet! You 
are right. But greater than any prophet. 
A prophet is one afar off, but this man—he 
ran before my face. The prophet suffered 
for me, but this man laid himself down that 
my chariot might go over his body. There 
will be people who. shall know more than 
John, that will have superiority in knowl- 
edge, but that is not the greatest thing. 
There is not,” said Jesus, “a man born that 
will be greater in religion, in character, and 
superiority of character is the crown of life.” 

Well, now, you are taken in witness of this 
judgment.. Do you understand what that is? 
There is Herod, a king, an easy-living man, 
a man with power and with title, the blazing 
splendor of whose palace at Tiberias 
stretched itself out like a gorgeous sunset 
acros the blue skies of Galilee. Do you envy 
him to-day? There is John, without a home, 
without a friend, without a career, in a dun- 
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geon, about to die at the bidding of a wan- 
ton, and to be buried out of sight. You see 
him to-day, a man who has devoted himself 
to the Christ, to the cause of Christ, to the 
kingdom of God. In that day whom would 
the people say, if you had stopped a man in 
Galilee and asked whether he would stand 
in Herod’s shoes or in the shoes of John the 
Baptist? Or if you had stopped a man and 
said, “ Who has succeeded?” what would he 
have said? Why, what would you and I 
have said? Would we rather have been up- 
stairs with Herod than downstairs with 
John? 

There is only one answer to-day between 
these two men; for though we make mistakes 
about the present life, we make no mistakes 
about the after life. Who succeeded? Why, 
the son of God arose on his throne, because 
he could not sit in quietness and, with an ab- 
solute enthusiasm of delight and admiration, 
pronounced judgment on John the Baptist. 
When Jesus said “The greatest amongst 
men” the light of heaven filled that dun- 
geon, though John did not see it, and the 
walls of the dungeon passed like a grave, 
and over his unselfish, self-regardless life 
the angels of the mighty God stood—I do 
not say in admiration of him, I will say in 
glad and seraphic ecstasy. 

Closing Prayer: 
Almighty God, who knowest ‘how thy ser- 


‘yants toss to and fro by the vain ambitions 


of this present life, and how often we are 
deceived regarding the things which remain 
and are true, we pray thee to give us clear- 
ness of vision that we may see the Messiah 
as he comes in our day and generation; and, 
whenever he comes, that we, thy servants, 
may forget ourselves and lay ourselves, with 
all that we can do, at the feet of thy Christ; 
that in the years to come, short or long, 
which thou givest here, we may serve thee, 
either in the desert or in the city, either 
among men, or, if it need be, in the dungeon; 
but we pray, O God, that the spirit of thy 
servant John be not denied unto us, and we 
pray that in the end of the day we also in 
our poor measure may be accepted of him 
who was John’s Lord and our God, who ig 
the Lord forever and ever, Amen. 
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On February 7th Prof. Henry Pre 
served Smith, formerly of Lane Theological 
Seminary, and now of Ambherst College, 
joined the Hampshire Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers. He then wrote to the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati and asked them to 
take such action as seemed to them best in 
the circumstances. This action will cleanse 
the next year’s Presbyterian volume of Min- 
utes of a record not honorable to the Presby- 
terian Church, which put against the name 
of one of the best scholars and truest Chris- 
tians in the church the word “ suspended; ’”’ 
action which had been taken for his views 
on the subject of high criticism. The Pres- 
bytery, therefore, could not give him a letter 
of good standing, but the association cor- 
dially received him without a dissenting 
voice being raised. 

....The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church has lost a most efficient 
officer by the death of John Gillespie, D.D., 
for thirteen years one of the corresponding 
secretaries. Dr. Gillespie was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1839, came to this coun- 
try with his parents at the age of fourteen, 
studied at Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege and Allegheny Theological Seminary, 
and entered the pastorate. In 1882 he suc- 
ceeded Dr. W. C. Roberts as pastor of West 
minster Church in Elizabeth, N. J., and four 
years later was called to the service of the 
Foreign Board, Dr. Gillespie was a man of 
excellent ability, a good preacher and speak- 
er, always welcome to the pulpits of the 
Church, a clear-headed counselor and a very 
sympathetic man, greatly endeared to those 
who knew him and came into relations with 
him. Tho not a robust man, he was in good 
health and able to accomplish a_ great 
ainount of work until this past year, during 
which he has felt the serious effects of an 
accident which resulted in paralysis. 

....We have noted from time to time the 
progress of the Doshisha case, the last news 
being that the American Board, through its 
legal representative, had informed the trus- 
tees that if compelled to do so they should 
bring the matter into court. General Mc- 
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Ivor secured the general support of the 
United States Minister, Colonel Buck, and of 
Count Okuma, the ex-Premier. The trustees 
at first apparently did not believe that the 
announcement was in earnest. Then when 
nothing was accomplished the best Japanese 
lawyer in Tokio was engaged and everything 
was prepared for the sending out of notices 
to the trustees that unless the matter was 
settled at once they would be proceeded 
against individually for breach of trust. At 
the same time the United States Minister sent 
in to the Department of Education a virtual 
protest against the reception by the Depart- 
ment of the new constitution of the Dosh- 
isha. The result was that the trustees re- 
signed in a body and asked the foreign and 
Japanese donors of the school to nominate 
ten men for new trustees, and when they 
have appointed the new board their own 
tunctions will cease. It required some time 
to secure earnest Christian men who would 
consent to step into the breach and whom 
the Japanese donors would unite upon. This 
work has at last been completed, the ap- 
proval of the Japanese donors secured and 
the list has been made out. It now looks 
as if the school is to be made an earnest 
evangelical Christian school, where the 
purpose of its founder; Dr. Neesima, and 
that of the thousands who have given money 
and prayers and labor to it for more than 
twenty years, will be carried out—namely, 
to train earnest Christian men for all depart- 
ments of work and influence in Japan. 
Those who have been watching the course 
of events most carefully are grateful to God 
and are hopeful of a powerful influence 
upon the work throughout the empire. We 
believe that the Doshisha has a glorious 
future before it as a factor in the coming 
of the kingdom of Christ in Japan. We con- 
gratulate most heartily those who have 
through all these years labored amid such 
discouragement and against many difficul- 
ties to secure this end. We regret exceed- 
ingly the necessity for adopting these means 
to secure it, yet it may be that good will re- 
sult even from this particular method, 
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....The American Board receipts con- 
tinue to show a fair increase in donations 
but a continued decrease in receipts from 
legacies and other sources, so that the total 
is not as satisfactory as could be wished. 
The entire receipts for the five months of the 
current year were $205,610, against $260,696 
for the corresponding period of the year be- 
fore. The monthly receipts were $57,745, 
against $63,798. 

....We have seen no more distinct state- 
ment of the design of the High Church party 
in England to reject all Protestantism than 
is found in the declaration by the Church 
Times, the High Church organ, that “not 
the very smallest allusion to Protestantism 
can be found by microscopic search ” in the 
worship and creed of the Church of Eng- 
land. It is little wonder that those who be- 
lieve in the results of the Reformation are 
anxious as to the results. 

....The severe weather of these past 
weeks has laid a heavy burden upon all 
benevolent organizations, and the. different 
societies, such as the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, the 
United Charities Organization, and similar 
attempts to relieve distress, have had their 
resources taxed to the utmost. Many fami- 
lies, too, have used up all reserve supplies, 
and during the months to come are in danger 
ef suffering. Never has there been a greater 
need for the full support of these organiza- 
tions. 

....At the joint meeting of the executive 
committees of the Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers in this city, and the 
Open and Institutional Church League, it 
was decided to take steps for the formation 
of a National Federation of Churches and 
Christian Workers. Both of these societies 
have accomplished much for the better or- 
ganization of Christian work, and their ex- 
perience in this vicinity leads them to feel 
that an extension of the idea would be of 
great advantage to other sections of the 
country. 

....According to information received by 
the American Bible Society from its agent 
who has recently visited the Philippines, the 
Filipinos are ready to extend a hearty wel- 
come to Protestant missionaries and to the 
distribution of the Bible. A number of 
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copies of the Gospel in the Pangasnan dia- 
lect were rapidly disposed of. That the Fili- 
pino Congress realizes the necessity of re- 
ligious freedom is evident from the report, 
which it is to be hoped is correct, that it has 
passed a bill providing for such complete re- 
ligious liberty and the entire separation of 
the Church from the State. 

....-The report of the New York Sabbath 
Committee shows a very interesting record 
of the growth of Sabbath observance, espe- 
cially in Europe, where the tide is setting 
strongly toward the recovery of Sunday as a 
day of rest from labor. Reference to this 
has already been made in THE INDEPENDENT. 
but in this report the situation is given more 
at length. With regard to this country the 
report shows the result of the Sunday ex- 
periment in Omaha, the recent changes in 
Sunday laws and judicial decisions in vari- 
ous States, the effect of the late war on 
Sunday habits, etc., and thus furnishes much 
interesting and valuable material. 

....The Methodist Times, of London, pub- 
lishes a series of figures with regard to the 
expansion of Methodism during the century. 
Commencing with Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the Methodist membership is given 
as advancing from 140,000 in 1801 to 881,- 
637 in 1898, while the population has ad- 
vanced from a little less than 16,000,000 to 
39,000,000. So that the proportion of mem- 
bers of Methodists to the total population 
has changed from 1 in 113 to 1 in 44. In 
addition there are given the figures of ad- 
herents—560,000 in 1801, or 1 in 28 of the 
population, to 3,526,548 in 1898, or 1 in 11 of 
the population. Then, taking world-wide 
Methodism, the entire Methodist communion 
in 1801 is given as 260,000 members and 1,- 
040,000 adherents; in 1898, 7,100,601 mem- 
bers and probationers and 28,402,404 ad- 
herents. Estimating, as the compiler does, 
the population in the world in 1801 as 650,- 
000,000 and in 1898 as 1,507,000,000, the pro- 
portion of members to the entire population 
of the world is 1 in 212 and of adherents 1 
in 58. He then gives the geographical dis- 
tribution of present day Methodism. The 
total is 7,100,601 members and 28,402,404 ad- 
herents. America leads with 5,864,175 mem- 
bers; then comes the United Kingdom with 
881,637, Africa with 109,919, Oceania with 
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100,239, Asia with 93,638, and Continental 
Europe with 50,993. Distributing the ad- 
herents ethnologically he finds that there are 
20,000,000 Anglo-Saxons, 6,500,000 negroes 
(all types), 750,000 Continental Europeans, 
750,000 Asiatics, and 400,000 of minor abo- 
riginal tribes. One special object in view 
of the compilation has to do with the appeal 
of the. denomination in Great Britain 
to raise the desired twentieth century 
fund, amounting to $5,250,000. This di- 
vided up among the registered strength 
of British Methodism makes less than 
a guinea, or $5.25, apiece. That regis- 
tered strength as given is: Ministers, 
2,135; members, fncluding those on trial, 
474,253; junior society members, 76,484; 
Sunday school officers and teachers (not re- 
turned as members, but whose names are 
contained in the registers), 22,041; Sunday 
school scholars likewise, 805,896, making a 
total of 1,380,809. 


....Another illustration of the inconven- 
ience of an established church is becoming very 
manifest in India. Reference has already 
been made to the difficulty occasioned by the 
fact that the Indian Government had de- 
cided to allow the Presbyterians and 
others to use the Anglican churches. 
In view of the fact that the soldiers and a 
large part of the community are to a very 
great degree Nonconformists, it has seemed 
scarcely right that members. of the Church 
of England should be the only ones provided 
with opportunities for service. Now, how- 
ever, that the order has been issued granting 
these other communities the use of these 
churches on Government property, a vigor- 
ous protest has come from the Anglicans, 
who affirm that it is directly contrary to the 
whole spirit of the agreement by which these 
churches were erected. A protest has been 
addressed through the Bishop of Madras to 
the Government, and in case it does not 
meet with the answer that they expect they 
propose to bring the matter into Parliament 
to decide as to where the authority rests; 
whether the State has the right to give these 
churches regardless of the wishes of the 
bishops. 


....Among the various denominational in- 
stitutions connected with the American 
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Board none is doing better work than Jaffna 
College, Ceylon. The course of study is the 
same as that of Madras University, which 
in turn is affiliated with Cambridge Univer- 
sity in England, and the students number 
about 150, all in the collegiate department. 
,Most are of high caste, and the graduates 
already hold positions of large influence in 
both Ceylon and India, and in this way the 
college is putting the stamp of its Christian 
character and teaching as well as its higher 
scholarship upon the country. The college 
has an endowment in Ceylon, the income of 
which with the receipts from tuition pays 
the salaries of the native professors and the 
ordinary running expenses. There is an 
American endowment of about $90,000, 
whose income pays the salary of the presi- 
dent and other American professors. 

.... We have received from M. H. Wiltzius 
& Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., the Hoffman 
Catholic Directory, the official directory of 
the Roman Catholic Church, giving the de- 
tailed statistics for this country and Canada, 
and general information in regard to the 
Catholic Church throughout the world. The 
figures as given for this country are as fol- 
lows: 12 archbishops, 80 bishops, 2,756 re- 
ligious clergy (members of the orders), 8,383 
secular or parish clergy, making a total of 
11,211. The number of churches and chap- 
els is 11,571; the entire population 9,907,412. 
Deducting, as it has been our custom to do, 
i5 per cent for the children, this leaves a 


* total of 8,421,301. Comparing these with the 


figures of a year ago we find that there is a 
gain of 210 clergy, a loss of 3,104 churches; 
a gain of 43,173 members. The loss of 
churches is easily explained by the fact 
that in the preceding summary stations were 
included. with chapels. In this summary 
stations are omitted and the total is made 
up of churches and chapels, a more satisfac- 
tory statement. There are also 11 univer- 
sities, 32 secular and 70 religious semi- 
naries, with respectively 2,436 and 2,518 stu- 
dents. There are 191 colleges for boys and 
€55 academies for girls; 3,581 parishes with 
schools; 251 orphan asylums and 554 chari- 
table institutions. The total number of 
children in Catholic institutions is 956,784, 
including 35,080 orphans and 815,063 in the 
schools. 





FINANCIAL. 


NEW YORK’S FOREIGN 
COMMERCE. 


IN a memorial recently presented to the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York the asser- 
tion was made that during the last eighteen 
years there had been an annual average de- 
cline of $21,000,000 in the foreign commerce 
of the port of New York, while in the for- 
eign commerce ot the nation there had been 
an annual average increase of $67,000,000. 
Mr. A. Foster Higgins, chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce Committee on Har- 
bor and Shipping, has since shown that these 
figures were incorrect. According to the 
official reports, the annual average increases 
for a period of twenty years have been: for 
the nation, $41,324,000; for the port of New 
York, $19,396,000. That is to say, while 


there has been an increase (instead of a de- 
crease) at this port, whose share of the en- 
tire foreign commerce of the nation has 
been a little more than one-half, growth 


here has not kept pace with the general 
growth. It may not be possible to arrest this 
proportional decline, because the improve- 
ment of Southern harbors, the growth of for- 
cign trade at Pacific ports, the development 
of new overland routes to the seaboard and 
other causes tend to distribute commerce 
and reduce New York’s proportional share. 

So far, however, as the relative decline is 
due to a failure to improve the canal and 
the harbor, to unjust discrimination in rail- 
road freight rates. and to inadequate ter- 
minal facilities and high port charges, it can 
and should be checked. While the State and 
city of New York are directly interested in 
and would be benefited by certain reforms 
and improvements which are suggested, the 
Western States and the whole nation would 
gain something by these changes, and the 
uational Treasury may justly be required to 
pay the cost of some of them. 

The improvement of the Erie Canal, now 
in progress, should be completed without de- 
lay. The State pays for this. But when 
thus improved, the canal, passing boats of 


250 tons, must compete with Canadian canals 
passing vessels of 2,500 tons. After the 
work of deepening the St. Lawrence canals 
shall have been finished, the depth will be 
18 feet. By reason of Canada’s artificial 
water ways, Montreal’s commerce will be 
increased at the expense of the commerce of 
New York, and export trade from the lakes 
will be diverted from the United States to 
the Dominion. National interests will re- 
quire the construction of a ship canal from 
the lakes to this port. The State is paying 
a large sum for the improvement of the pres- 
ent canal; the cost of making a ship canal, 
to compete with the Canadian water ways, 
should be borne chiefly or wholly by the na- 
tion. 

The deepening of the channels in the har- 
bor of New Ycrk is work which should and 
will be done by the national Government. 
The depth should be increased from 30 to 35 
feet, and eventually to 40 feet. This is 
clearly for the benefit of the entire country, 
and under the national policy of improving 
harbors and rivers due attention should be 
paid to that harbor through which passes 
more than half of the nation’s foreign com- 
merce. Capt. John W. Ambrose shows 
that, owing chiefly to an increase in the size 
of ocean carriers, and the accompanying in- 
crease of draft, in the last 28 years, the 
carrying charges have been reduced as fol- 
lows: Flour, from $8.40 to $2.40 per ton; 
wheat, from $6.32 to $1.92; provisions, from 
$9.60 to $8. Obviously the agriculturists of 
the West, who export these products, have 
been benefited by that deepening of harbor 
channels which has permitted the use of 
these great ships of deep draft. Foreign 
companies are now building steamships of 
great capacity, drawing 33 feet, and de- 
signed for the New York trade. The inter- 
ests of the whole people will be served by 
deepening the channels here for the admis- 
sion of such ships. 

The lack of proper terminal facilities on 
the water front at this port is a matter for 
consideration and treatment by the city it- 
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self. This is also true of the high port 
charges. Comparison of conditions here 
with those which are drawing export trade 
to other ports should induce the people of 
New York to devise some remedy. Unques- 
tionably the much lower port charges and 
the less costly and more convenient terminal 
facilities at certain other ports have diverted 
and are diverting much valuable export 
trade from this city. New York cannot look 
to the general Government for help to remove 
these disadvantages. The city has com- 
plained of discrimination in railroad freight 
rates from the West, asserting that advan- 
tages were thus unjustly given to other At- 
lantic ports, but the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at the close of a long hearing 
declined to interfere. 
ported, however, that as the result of con- 
ferences with the Commission the companies 
had reduced by almost one-half the differ- 
entials in favor of Southern ports. Railroad 
discrimination against this port can be most 
surely discouraged and prevented by the 
improvement of the Erie Canal, and by such 
improvement the interests of the agricul- 
tural States of the West would be effectively 
served. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


THE Middlesex Banking Company, of 
Middletown, Conn., of which Robert N. 
Jackson is President, will pay on demand 
debentures, series 28, 74 and 75, due March 
1st, or will renew them at 5 per cent. 

....-The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railway Company, it is reported, has de- 
cided to make a trial of gasoline motor-pro- 
pelled omnibuses in the transportation of 
tourists from Flagstaff, Ariz., to the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, a distance of about 
70 miles. It is expected that the trip of 70 
miles can be made in about six hours, the 
time at present required by horses being 
about double that. 

...-The Wall Street Journal, published by 
Dow, Jones & Co., 42 Broad Street, New 
York, is a daily devoted to giving news in 
regard to whatever may happen in Wall 
Street; the bonds, stocks and securities dealt 
‘in on the Exchange, and a great mass of in- 
formation regarding financial affairs. It is 
found on file in the office of every banker 


It was recently re-_ 
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and broker having business relations with 
Wall Street. 


....W. H. ‘Truesdale, third Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad, has accepted the 
presidency of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, succeeding Samuel Sloan, who has 
recently resigned. Mr. Truesdale has had a 
long experience in railroad management, and 
it goes without saying that he is an exceed- 
ingly able railroad manager or he would not 
have been selected for the presidency of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


....Superintendent F. D. Kilburn, of the 
New York Banking Department, says re- 
garding “ National” building and loan asso- 
ciations: 

“ It is not too much to say that many of these 
associations are not oniy defeating the benev- 
olent objects originally contemplated by the 
Legislature in providing for their incorporation, 
but are actually deceiving and virtually robbing 
the large and unsuspecting majority of their 
membership, which in the main is composed of 
persons of small means who do not possess that 
experience in life to enable them to detect the 
causes and conditions which can lead to noth- 
ing but disaster. I think a system under which 
such things are possible, and in many instances 
exist, ought to be entirely abrogated.” 

....The Republican members of the House 
of Representatives held a caucus on the 2d 
inst. and determined upon a course of action 
in regard to framing financial legislation. A 
resolution was discussed and adopted by a 


>vote of yeas 82, nays 4, that a committee of 


eleven should be appointed to take up all 
the plans that have been proposed and pre- 
pare a measure that will secure the support 
of the Republican majority in the next 
House, and presumably in the Senate also. 
On the 14th inst. a committee of eleven for 
carrying out the vote of the Republican cau- 
cus was announced. All of the members of 
the committee are members of the present 
House who have been elected to the next 
House. This is looked upon by the friends of 
sound money as a distinct gain. The pledge 
of the Republican party to take action at 
the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress 
removes a fear held by many sound money 
men that the Fifty-sixth Congress would 
take no action whatever on the subject of 
finance. 





INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE TAXATION. 


For filing annual statements, the average 
charge made to insurance companies by the 
States is $20; Connecticut charges $10, New 
Hampshire charges $15, Missouri charges 
$50. Georgia lays a tax of 1 per cent. on 
gross premiums of life and casualty com- 
panies. Indiana demands 38 per cent. on all 


gross premiums received in the State less’ 


losses paid. Iowa demands 2% per cent. on 
life premiums, the same on premiums of 
hfe companies of other States, and 3% on 
premiums of fire companies of foreign coun- 
tries. Minnesota charges 2 per cent. on all 
gross premiums, and in all towns where the 
companies maintain a salvage corps for 
their own benefit they are taxed a second 2 
per cent. Even Massachusetts exacts 2 per 
cent. on “ foreign ” companies, and a quarter 
of 1 per cent. on net values of Massachu- 
setts life policies, besides 244 mills per $1,000 
of life insurance. 

It is idle to seek the reasons of these dif- 
ferences; there are none—the differences ex- 
ist because they exist. T’o condemn these 
imposts because State supervision is useless 
or worse is plainly not logical, for that would 
be to assume a separate proposition which 
has no necessary dependence upon the 
character of these taxes, and, moreover, to 
inake a quasi admission that the taxes are 
defensible if the supervision is worthy of 
support. Allowing that supervision has a 
moral right to be, and*that its burden of 
support must be laid somewhere, a very good 
argument can be made that it ought to be 
put into the general tax list as a part of the 
necessary costs of public administration, of 
which looking after (é. €., worrying) insur- 
ance is really an imperfect part. The con- 
tention that insurance concerns only the in- 
dividuals who purchase it, whereas the po- 
lice, for example, are the guardians of every- 
body, is by no means a sound one, but for 
argument admit it; are insurance companies 
especially concerned in fire departments, or 
ought they to be charged for the privilege 
of supporting a salvage corps, or is the man 
who has bought an insurance policy bene- 


fitted by being taxed, without his consent, 
for the support of supervision bureaus in 
other States? 

There was, by the way, a recognition of 
the proper bearings of these taxes in the bill 
offered in the Vermont Legislature about 
two years ago. We would not call it a wise 
measure, altho it might be called a wise 
piece of foolishness. It required every life 
company doing business in Vermont to re- 
port to the several towns the addresses of 
policy-holding citizens of the town, with the 
amount of cash surrender value in each 
case, and the town officials were to include 
this value, less $300, in the tax list as per- 
sonal property taxable. There would be 
some incidental difficulties in such a scheme, 
such as the fact that the companies would 
not always know the addresses, these being 
matters within the agents’ affairs, and the 
fact that not all companies announce sur- 
render values, and when they do, begin 
them at varying dates; yet, with the crudity 
of treating life insurance savings as taxable 
property there was one glimmer of reason 
in the proposal to tax this “ property” di- 
rectly and in its owner’s hands rather than 
indirectly. 

The lowest and broadest of the foundation 
stones of insurance, especially of life insur- 
ance, is the realizing of interest on assets. 
The forcible taking of a very considerable 
fraction of possible interest earnings does 
not agree well with this foundation condi- 
tion. 

There are two reasons—unreasonable rea- 
sons—why insurance is taxed. One is that 
this falls in with the foolish general hatred 
of corporations; the other is that it seems to 
accomplish the great desire o. legislatures 
to raise taxes without making anybody 
know it. Insurance accumulations and pre- 
miums don’t belong to anybody in particular; 
nobody will miss what is taken from them; 
they are so very “handy” to dip into, and 
the people will thus have taxation lightened. 
The average legislator regards tax-raising, 
not as a matter to be scientifically studied 
and firmly treated, but as a disagreeable 
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subject to be “slicked ” over without mak- 
ing anybody mad. So insurance is whacked 
heavily that the people may be taxed lightly, 
and is regulated that the people may be 
pleased to see monopoly catch it. 

The perpetual marvel is that anybody can 
be so dull as not to see that to tax and 
hinder insurance is to tax and hinder all 
who use insurance and are affected by it. 
If there is an up grade, or if the brakes are 
set, there is no question that it costs more 
to move the train. If the State of Ohio 


should collect a tax on every “ foreign’’ car. 


wheel for every mile run, there must be a 
rise in freight charges; almost everywhere 
else it is clear to the dullest that every 
vender must cover all his expenses into his 
charges; and yet people fatuously imagine 
that insurance companies can be treated 
with any degree of severity and insurance 
be made no dearer. They even imagine—or 
talk as if they did—that insurance can be 
made to sell for less by making it cost more. 

Certainly we do not argue that insurance 
companies should be exempt from taxation. 
It is not favor we ask for them, but no 
favor and a fair field; not fostering friend- 
ship, but relief from hostility; not the repu- 
tation of philanthropy, but a full and free 
right to live. 





EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE.. 

Ir has not, as yet, been found practicable 
to apply insurance to some contingencies 
which theoretically fall within the scope of 
insurance and are desirable to cover. ‘For 
instance, live Stock insurance has proved un- 
manageable, and health insurance is opposed 
by which is called, not always with accuracy, 
hazard. There can be no question more 
positive, one way or the other, than whether 
a person is alive, and yet it has not always 
been easy to determine even this positive 
question; but when the question is of sick- 
ness or health who shall decide? The case 
might be one of genuine sickness, or it might 
be only congenital fatigue; who should de 
cide when contracting parties as well as 
doctors disagree? Some years ago the 
late American Casualty Company, of Balti- 
timore, known as the “ Big Ingun,’ tried, 
among other rash experiments, that of in- 
suring against loss of employment. The 
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story goes that only a few cases of loss oc- 
curred under these policies, which were dis- 
posed of in a neat and ingenious manner. 
Just as fire policies reserve to the company 
the right of replacement, these policies had 
a clause allowing the company to find the 
insured another position “ equally as good ”’ 
as the one lost. So the company offered the 
insured a place in its agency department, 
thus fulfilling the terms of the policy and 
settling that; if he proved himself worth 
keeping, he was kept on; if he did not, he 
was presently dismissed, and, of course, he 
had no further recourse, his loss of employ- 
ment having once been paid for in other em- 
ployment. This may be considered tricky, 
but it answered its purpose. Insurance 
against loss of employment has been tried, 
unsuccessfully, in several towns in Switzer- 
land, on the compulsory plan. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 

In looking over the forty-seventh an- 
nual statement of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
which has been printed in pamphlet form for 
the benefit of policy-holders and others, we no- 
tice that the company gives a detailed state- 
ment of bonds, stocks and other securities in 
which its assets are invested. This is an ex- 
ceedingly commendable practice on the part 
of fire and life insurance companies, as the 
best conduct of a life or fire insurance con- 
pany includes a wise, judicious and safe in- 
vestment of its funds. We sincerely hope 
that every fire and life insurance company 
will in the future print a detailed list of all 
of its securities. \ 

...-Mr. Horatio S. Stephens, formerly 
Vice-President of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of Philadelphia, died on 
February 13, 1899, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age. Mr. Stephens has been identified 
with the Penn Mutual for about thirty-eight 
years, having been elected Secretary some 
years ago and later filling the position of 
Vice-President from 1873 to 1895, at which 
time he resigned on account of failing 
health. As manager of the agency depart- 
ment of the company he greatly broadened 
the company’s usefulness. by enlisting skilled 
workers as its agents. His private life was 
exemplary, useful, dignified and honorable. 
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PEBBLES. 


“ 'THERE’S no use in haunting this place any 
longer,” sighed the ghost; “all the people see 
through me.”—Yale Record. 


..--* Old Skinner expressed a desire to be 
cremated, but I see they buried him.” “ Yes, 
but he may fool them yet.”—Life. 


....THE SOREHEAD.—I'reddy: ‘‘What’s a 
reformer, pa?” Cobwigger: “ He’s a man who 
failed to get a nomination on the machine tick- 
et.”— Judge. 


..--ON SHIPBOARD.—Weary Passenger (re- 
turning from the rail): “ How.do you manage 
to keep your meals down?” Cheerful Passen- 
ger: “ Bolt them.”—Hechange. 


....-A darky is a strategist 
Who far excels the troop; 
For every time he has a fowl 
He gets it by a coup. 
—Judge. 


....THE DIFFERENCE.—Small Boy: “ George 
Washington was a man who never told a lie.” 
Teacher: “Wrong. Go to the foot.” Small 
Girl: “ George Washington was the man who 
never told a lie.” Teacher: “ Right. Go to the 
head.”—Hachange. 


....THE UNENLIGHTENED GOAT.—‘“‘ Oh, my 
dear daughter” (to a little girl of six), “‘ you 
should not be frightened and run from the goat. 
Don’t you know you are a Christian Scientist? ” 
“But, mamma” (excitedly), “the billy goat 
don’t know it.”—Hzchange, 


..-It is all very well 
For poets to tell 
Of the true love that never dies; 
Soon would love be dead 
If it had been fed 
On their true love’s cooking-school pies. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


....When Governor Pingree said that Julius 
Cesar Burrows’s election to the United States 
Senate would be “a blot upon the escutcheon 
of Michigan,” he used a lees faa conventional 
phrase that was unworthy of his rugged genius. 
He should have said a bug u 
potete ana of Michigan. 

erald, 


.---CONTRARY RESULTS.—The eccentric man 
placed in his favorite newspaper an advertise- 
ment reading: “ Wanted, 1, people to mind 
their own business. I. M’CRANKEE, Box 11,447.” 
In less than two weeks he had received letters 
from more than a thousand persons who just 
could not gratify his want.—Oincinnati Hn- 
quirer. 


--..Venice, ed know, is called the Bride of 
the Adriatic. y not, then, call Boston the 
Steady Company of Ca Cod? But that is an- 
other rubaiyat! The Boston neighbor had been 
saying : “How healthy your little Browning 

:” To which the Boston mother was now re- 
plying: ‘‘ Yes, Browning is‘ certainly not pre- 
cocious, but we think it probably just as well. 
It is trre Emerson Bangs, next door, only six 
years old, or a year younger than Browning, al- 
ready has dyspepsia almost as bad as his father, 
the famous Professor Bangs, and yet, altho I 
wouldn’t whisper it to the Bangses, who are 
very proud of their en ( it is by no means cer- 
tain that Emerson in his later years will fulfil 
the promise of his childhood! Precocity like 
his seems quite exhaustive of intellectual po- 
tentiality !”’—Detroit Journal. 


mn the sacred 
hicago Times- 


' PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ Margaret Montfort,” by 
Laura B. Richards. 

MYTHOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 

Replace each dash with the proper mytholog- 
ical personage: 

1. “ What was he doing, the great god ——, 

Down in the reeds by the river?” 

2. “ But tintless rushes all about the shore 

Have hemmed the old boat in, where, locked 

sleep , 
Hoar-bearded —— lies.” 
. “O ——, hail! all hail, immortal Queen!” 
. “From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
ever ——— blew from wreathed horn.” 
. “No sound was heard of clashing wars, 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain; 
ap 5x Miwe ragiee Segawa Mmeageyng 
Held undisturbed their ancient reign.” 
. “ And silver white the river gleams, 
As if ——, in her dreams, 
Had dropped her silver bow 
mn the meadows low.” 
. “Love looks not with the eyes, but with 
the mind, 

And therefore is winged —— painted 

blind.” 


. “Spin, spin, 

—— twist, and 
“ His nature is too noble for the world; 
He would not flatter for his trident.” 
“They knew (had passed by in state, 
For on the apples was a rosier blush, 

d on the grapes a richer luster born.” 

M. E. STONE. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


~ 2 © RR ESE 
RRO Ske ERHRHR HE 


Se Mae Se ek ae ee 

Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1, Kind regard; 
2, open-mouthed ; 3, dells; 4, a musical compo- 
sition; 5, rested again. 

Uprrr RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1, rested again; 
2, additional; 3, discoloration; 4, a constella- 
tion; 5. a plant. ; 

SquaReE: 1, The chief evil spirit; 2, 
elsewhere; 3, a Shakespearean character; 4, 
dwelling; 5, certain numbers. 

LowER LEFT-HAND Square: 1, An African 
district ; 2, to blot out; 3, part of the hand; 4, 
a small island; 5, cozy pee 

LOWER RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1, Cozy places; 
2, to put forth; 3, cuttle-fish; 4. attempt; 5, 
trite. F. L SAWYER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 91a. 
PL. 
The little birds twitter and ghoep 
To their loves on the leafless larch: 
But seven foot deep the snow-wreaths sleep, 
And the year hath not worn to March. 
WORD-SQUARE.—Year, ease, asks, rest. 
RIDDLB.—Cen . 
‘ Pang 3 amy ie — * pete 
, flute; 3, vague; es; 5, lower; 6, coyly; 
7, Punch;' 8, bunch ;’ 9, freak. sits 
DramonD.—1, 8; 2, Bli; 3, emend; 4, Slender; 
5, indue; 6, Dee; 7, R. 
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PERSONALS. 


HENRY JONES, the whist expert, widely 
known for the last thirty years under the nom 
de plume of “ Cavendish,” who died in London 
last week, had won a considerable reputation as 
a successful surgeon when, in 1864, he gave up 
his profession to devote all his time to the study 
of the game with respect to which he soon be- 
came the world’s highest authority. He visited 
this country twice, the second time in 1896. 


...-. William Laird, who died on the 7th inst., 
was a member of the famous firm of Laird 
Brothers, shipbuilders, of Birkenhead. They 
built the Confederate cruiser “Alabama,” which 
was known to them as “ 290,” because she was 
the two hundred and ninetieth vessel they had 
constructed. In recent years the firm has made 
several battleships and a great many torpedo 
boats and “ destroyers” for the British Navy. 

....-Lieutenant Calkins, who navigated Ad- 
miral Dewey’s flagship in the battle of May 1, 
is now in California, where hundreds have asked 
him to tell how the great commander looked and 
what he said on that memorable day. He re- 
calls no striking phrases or “ immortal words,” 
or anything unusual in the Admiral’s manner. 
“ Always he impresses. me,” says the Lieuten- 
ant, “ as a man who knows himself, knows what 
he has to do and means to do it. He was cool, 
alert, intense, and for the most part silent.” 
Artists should take note of the fact that 
throughout the battle the Admiral wore a white 
duck uniform and a golf cap. 

...-The Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha celebrated their silver wedding with 
elaborate ceremonies at Gotha on the 23d ult. 
The Duke (otherwise known as the Duke of 
Edinburg) ‘is the second son of Queen Victoria. 
Three days later, his only son, Prince Alfred, 
was placed in a sanitarium at Martinsbrun, 
where he died, a mental and physical wreck, on 
the 6th inst. The young Prince had led a very 
fast life. The Duke of Connaught, third son 
of Queen Victoria, now becomes heir to the 
dukedom of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and if he 
chooses to remain an Englishman he will re- 
nounce the Saxe-Coburg succession in favor of 
his oldest son, Prince Arthur. 


....-Three deaths due to the excitement 
caused by the sudden acquisition of wealth were 
reported on the 8th inst. John Coleman, a 
grocer in Scio, Ohio, who had.unexpectedly been 
enriched by oil wells on his land, fell dead while 
engaged in an animated conversation about his 
good fortune. On the same day William 
Woods, a resident of the same town, died an 
hour after he had learned of the discovery of 
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oil on his property and realized that he soon 
would be a wealthy man. In a small town 
near Wheeling, W. Va., Mrs. J. P. Eddy re- 
ceived a letter telling her that she had inherited 
$80,000. The news so affected her that she died 
a few hours after reading the letter. 
....Hrnest Temple Hargrove, the young Eng- 
lish barrister who succeeded the late W. Q. 
Judge as President of the American Theosoph- 
ical Society, and who rebelled against the rule 
of Mrs. Tingley, the “occult” leader of the so- 
ciety, has now returned to London. But just 
before his departure he was married to the 
daughter of BH. August Neresheimer, who be- 
came president of the society after Hargrove re- 
signed the office. He made a kind of mission- 
ary pilgrimage around the world three years 
ago in company with prominent Theosophists. 
Now he is going around the globe again, but for 
pleasure this time, and not in search of Mahat- 


mas or to follow in the footsteps of Mme. Bla- 


vatsky. . 

....Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given $6,174,- 
500 for the establishment of twenty-four. free 
libraries or institutes in this country or Scot- 
land, and his conditional offers now outstanding, 
all of which will be accepted, will take $2,000,- 
000 more from his purse. The noble list of gifts 
shows that $5,100,000 was expended in founding 
the institutes and libraries at Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny, Braddock, Homestead, Duquesne and 
Johnstown, the cities or towns in Pennsyl- 
vania where his employees live. When he was 
a hard-working lad, in Allegheny, too poor to 
buy books, one of his employers loaned to him 
and his associates books from his library of 400 
yolumes. “TI decided then,” says Mr. Carnegie, 
“that if ever I had any surplus wealth I would 
use it in lending books to others.” 

..-.When Patrick Milmo came from Ireland 
to America, fifty years ago, to seek his fortune, 
no one would have ventured to predict that he 
would become the most prominent Mexican citi- 
zen in private life, a millionaire, the father-in- 
law of a Russian prince, and the owner of vast 
estates on which 10,000 men are employed. He 
died last week at Monterey, seventy-six years 
old. leaving a fortune of $15,000,000. Soon 
after his arrival in Mexico his name, Mexican- 
ized, became Don Patricio Milmo. He joined 
his uncle, an importer, and as the successor of 
this relative he built up a very large trade. 
Since 1883 he had been engaged chiefly in the 
management of his great plantations and 
ranches, which were models of their kind and 
on which thousands of employees were the bene- 
ficiaries of the almost fatherly care of the pro- 
prietor. 


- 
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We Need Heat 


Cold is the enemy of life. In cold weather every 
organ should be supplied with warm, nourishing blood. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best winter medicine, because 
it purifies, enriches and vitalizes the blood. It gives 
help just where help is needed, By strengthening the 
system it prevents pneumonia, fevers, colds and the grip. 


+] d I. Sarsa- 
ood s parilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Price $1. Prepared 
only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Hood's Pills cure biliousness, indigestion. 25c. 


Roval Worcester 
Corsets. 





THE DewaGER 


Fe 4 
is . 


A COMFORTABLE AND STYLISH CORSET 
FOR STOUT FIGURES. 


Two grades. Three ee etm, Long and Extra 
Long. aWnhite, Drab and Black. : 

Style 550, Heavy Coutil, Satteen strips. Sizes 22 to 30, 
$2 00 ; 81 to 37. $2.25 : 87 to 43 $2 50. 

Style 550, Extra Heav etting, Satteen Strips, for 
Summer wear. Same prices as above. 

Style 614, Finest Quality Satteen, Italian finish. Sizes 
22 t 30, $3.50 ; 81 to 37, $3 75 ; 37 to 43, $4.00. 

ROYAL WORCESTER COR-ETS are sold by leading dealers 
everywhere Ask your dealer FIRST. If he can’t sup- 
ply you. a Money Order sent us, with size, length and 
color plainlv specified, will bring corset to you free of ex- 
pense. Send for Lilustrated Catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. ~- CHICAGO, ILL, 





Che Modern Way, 


which is to use 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


as follows :— 


One pint water, one pint milk, one-haif 
teaspoonful salt, one tablespoonful sugar, 
one tablespoonful butter, one-half fresh 
compressed yeast cake. Stir in. enough 
flour to make a fairly stiff batter, then 
stir thoroughly; let rise three hours; 
knead lightly; mould into two loaves, 
let rise again, and bake about one and a 
quarter to one and a half hours in a 
moderate oven. 
Easily done, little work, certain success, and the 
most delicious and beautiful bread ever pro- 
duced. But be sure you use Franklin MillsFlour. 
If yeur grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied. THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 











Full-Sized Cake 15 cents. 
Adress Department I. 
THE ) & WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Gtestosusry, Coma 
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MUSIC. 
$1.00 per 


V 0 C A L Volume. 
Pepe WLASSICS 


Postpaid. 

The music is printed on good paper 
from the engraved plates used in print- 
ing sheet music. Bound in durable 
heavy paper, cloth back. 


Classic Baritone and Bass songs. 33 songs. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Soprano. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Alto. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Tenor. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Bass. 
Song Classics for High Voices, Vol. I. 


47 songs. 
Song Classics for High Voices, Vol. Il. 


39 songs. 
Song Classics for Low Voices. 28 songs. 


Send for Catalogue Books of Music, 
THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price $z.50a Year. Single Copies 15c. 
A monthly publication edited by PHitie Hate. 
The cnr St mo of the world—reviews, criticisms 
and articles by eminent musical writers. S1xTEEN- 
Pace SuPPLEMENT OF New Music by celebrated 
composers, with each number. Send for premium 
lists, Agents wanted. 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


Published monthly. Subscription Price 25c. a Year. 
Send 2c. stamp for sample copy, containing two 
pieces of music. 


31 songs. 
33 songs. 
30 songs, 


25 songs. 


All Musical publications, Send us your orders. 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., = NEW YORK. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


DTEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 


BOSTON. 





Upright Form. Alse for sale for cash or on instaliments a large 
assortm 


ent of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and Square 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect erder, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street. 
NEW YORK. 








500 kinds—j30,000,000 made yearly. 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN CRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





SIXTY 
RECIPES 
FREE. 


A booklet telling how to prepare sixty ap- 
petizing, toothsome delicacies from Sanitas 
Nut Foods sent free. 

Sanitas Nut Foods are made by a unique 
process in many different forms to suit the taste 
of the hale and robust as well as the invalid, 
from carefully blanched and thoroughly cooked 
and pre-digested nut meats. Daintiest, most 
delicious and nutritous of foods. 

For 25 cents (just enough to pay postage), 
a full assortment of samples will be sent free. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co., Lim., 
No. 79 Washington St., Battle Creek, Mich. 





OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, AND 
WASHINGTON. 


Next Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

-The second of the present series of personally-con- 
ducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond and 
Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 
New York and Philadelphia on Saturday, February 25. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route in 
both directions. transfers of ees and bag; 
hotel accommodations at Old Point Comfort, Ri 
mond and Washington, and carriage ride about Rich- 
mond—in fact, every necessary expense for a period 
of six days—will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New 
York, Brooklyn and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton ; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other stations. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including lunch- 
eon on going trip. one and three-fourths days’ board 
at that place, and od to return direct by regular 
trains within six days, will be sold in connection 
with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New York: 
$13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agent: Tourist Agent. 1196 Broadway, New York: 
789 Broad Street. Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant Genera] Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


_J.M Thorburn & Co., of 36 Cortlandt St, N.Y. have 
issued their illustrated descriptive catalogue for 1 and 
every reader of THEINDEPENDENT whois interested in the 
growing of seeds of any description should send for it. It 
contains a portrait of Grant Thorburn, the founder of the 
firm in 182. one of the unique characters of early New 
York J.M. Thorburn & ('o. have an excellent reputa- 
tion for furnishing reliable seeds seeds true to name— 
and those which will grow. and this last all purchasers of 
— will recognize as being an exceedingly important 
‘actor 





ESTERBROOK’ 


(> ESTERBROOKECe | 


PENS 


26 J0HNST..N.Y, THE BEST MADE. 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 
more light and don’t break. 

Can’t you get ’em? 

What's your dealer say 


about ’em ? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 


D received and interest allowed on balances subject to 





MARSHALL'S | 


CURE 
It has never been alled for the instant relief of 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures Deaf- 
Bet Brice Woe etal pemenie arby mal natn 
ce . ata or by. m A 
EO. Seolth. Mf Glovoelama, oO. 


“ove <5) DaACHOMDSONS BY= WATER 
FINANCIAL. 
MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 








THE 


1875 





1898 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets.......eeees 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rs! 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEES, EXECUTORS, BTC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. — 


Government 4" 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds ot Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 


FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 
SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAO ST.(Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 


‘ee E VEN er.,Sent 


Clear of Taxes 


On all money we Joan for you. secured by first mortgage 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
Valley, where crop failures are unknown and interest and 
principal are promptly paid. We have made loans in this 
locality for tifteen youre. and have never lost oue dollar 
to our clients. Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
Established 1883.) Grand Forks, N. D. 











. «+++ $8,000,000 





drafts at sight. 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bends on hand for immediate 
ri pee & 
NASSAU PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, has an established reputation for solid- 
ity and commercial integrity, as witness the recent sale of her bonds 
at almost government bond prices. Mortgages on City properties 
and Willamette valley farms, when well selected, are equally sub- 
stantial and give better returns. Such I have for those wishing fair 
interest and undoubted security, All securities first inspected by 
myself, Not now a delinquent of all the loans made since the panic, 
Reterences of the highest character given, including holders of mort- 
gages. Will also care for pro ies of non-residents in —— 
and Washington. W. H. FPAI , PORTLAND, OREGON 


We pay cash for 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN PROPERTY, 
or take charge of same on reasonable terms. 


A. ©, WILCOX & CO., 
332 Drexel Building. Philadelphia. Pa. 


WisTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 


INSURANCE. 
1899 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


8: 975348 27 
: 20 1 
1:958:503 16 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 














1851 





Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Eighty-Ninth 
Annual Statement. 


Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities 
Total Assets, Jav, 1st, 1899. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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| YOU WILL SEND US YOUR ADDRESS, 

WITH PARTICULARS AS TO ANY 
FIRE INSURANCE YOU ARE CARRYING 
(name of company, expiration of policy, loca: 
tion of property, &c.), WE WILL SEND YOU, 
PREPAID, OUR HISTORICAL CALENDAR 
FOR 1899, PICTURING IN COLORS THE 
CAPTURE OF FORT TICONDEROGA BY 
ETHAN ALLEN IN 1775. 


Insure in an American Company. 


CONTINENTAL 


Fire Insurance Company, 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING 
46 Cedar Street, . . New York. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 
Rialto Building, - Chicago, Ill. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1899, 
BD. Newsscedvedvoese ish iecbocsebaesssessecVedboasson $9,077,114 12 








$9,077,114 17 $9,077,114 17 
RENT INSURANCE. TORNADO INSURANCE. 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


New England [lutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - = - $26,939,135 99 
CIABILITIFS, = = «© & «© 24,811,707 55 
$2,127,428 24 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Ca8u distributions are paid upon all peeeies. 


sm J policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
chute eee 3 — to which the insured 1 is entitled by the Massa 


—_ shite te, rai, 0 _ values for any age sent on application te 
the Company"s Om 


BENJ. . STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 











1899 FIRE INSURANCE 1890 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 
COREIRT BOOK, BU OOM... 5. ccccccccresesosccsed 
Re- “Insurance Reserve.............:.sccscccseee $i. res ett 1 $8 
Unsettled Losses and other claims............ 
Se WE Eke 5S ck ucoxs wavenveotsensawecaekee 1 $8895) 33 
Total Assets, = ist, 1899. . eteae ass 73 





AMES NICHOLS, P 8 te 
G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t resident oy. 
-R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 








1850—— THE 


United States Life Insurance 0 C0 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All pg now issued by this Company contain the following 


3 a one year from the date of issue, the Hability of 
the Company uuder this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 

During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claima substantial 
gain in in the most important elements of safety and progress. 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. 

Active and suceessful A gente _— 4 = resent this Com 
pany, May communi ate w fin RICH RAN, 34 Vice- 
President, at the Home Office, 261 os RR Kew York. 

OFFICERS. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD......... ..--.+0-0+-0000: -President. 



































FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS. .....02 seccscceeeeee Prest. Chem. Nat. mak. 
JOHN J. TUCKER... 2... ceccccescceceecescsecrescccscecs Builder. 
E. H. PERKINS, JR....Prest. Importers’ and prescient ee Bank: 
JAMES R. PLUM 








BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE... INCORPORATED 1825 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


GARE DAPI AG, ooinnsss000ypte osece senescence $400,000 00 
naeney? for reinsurance and all other 

casdetoed odagh's oneehis s00ssatth tense tne 2,529,872 73 
junene. over all Habilities................. 2,300,163 37 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1899............. $5,230,036 10 
Represented in all the States and Territories. 


On Reaching Manhood 


almost the first step a young man should take 
should be the insurance of his life. He secures 
low rates, most favorable conditions of every 
kind, and by paying up his premiums in full, in 
ten or fifteen years, ever afterward secures a cash 
dividend. When he marries he has so much to 
the fore. THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 








Co. of New York can fill the bill exactly. 
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.. - OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the « harter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1898 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 31st December. 1898 . $3,056,555 08 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1898 ... oe 0 « ce 68,238,340 83 


Total Marine Premiums .... . . . $4,204,805 91 


Premiums markeé off from 1st January, 
1898, to 3ist December, 1898. . . 
Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvuges, etc.) $1,507,565 36 
Returns of Premiums 
andexpenses $659.421 05 


$3.327-340 67 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks .. . . $7,437,039 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estim—eGae's ws a tS Se 800,031 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable . . 956,161 43 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 

pay losses under policies payable in 

foreign countries ......... 229,793 36 
Cash in BAME* Ce 8. Se Pe ie 184,997 78 


Amount .. . . $10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
repceneaaaaae on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstavding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and puid to the holders thereof or their legal 
ropreseneeseeny on and sfter Tuesday, the seventh of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 3ist 
December, 1898, for which certificates will be issued on 
and atter Tuesday, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOSEP AGOBTING CHARLES D LEVER 
JOS : D. ERICH, 
VERNON H. BROWN. ER a; LOVELL, e 


° ORE, 
RLES H. MARSHALL 
H. YY, 























A.A. RAVEN, President. 

F, A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t, 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d VicesPres’t. 


BINDER for THE INDEPENDENT, to hold 13 


: copies of the new form, can be fur- 
nished by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fuiton Street, New York. 














Many Savings 


Banks 


have reduced, and many are reduc- 
ing, their rate of interest from 4 to 
3%%. Government Bonds earn still 
less, as they only net about 2%¢% in- 
terest to the investor. In view of 
these facts, what is your opinion of 
5% interest on an absolutely safe invest- 
ment? Would you be interested in 
making an investment that would give 
your wife, in the event of your death, 
an absolutely sure and guaranteed in- 
come of 5% for twenty years? If so, 
you would be interested in one of 
the new contracts of assurance, issued 
by the Equitable Society, which at 
maturity is paid in interest-bearing 
securities called Gold Debentures. 

These Debentures bear interest at the 
rate of 5% per annum for twenty years, 
at the end of which time they mature 
and are paid in gold. Having these 
advantages and being guaranteed by 
one of the strongest financial institu- 
tions in the world, these Debentures 
may be expected to command a pre- 
mium above their face value in any 
market if offered for sale. 

If you would like to have a fuller 
description of this contract issued at 
your age, including an explanation 
of the dividends, options and guar- 
antees covered by it, kindly fill up 
and return the coupon below : 


COUPON. 
The Equitable Society, 


120 Broadway, New York. 
Send booklet describing 20-Year 5-per- 
cent. GOLD DEBENTURES with as- 
surance guarantees at age— 


Name 


Address—— 
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NEW POLICIES. 


Since that famous May-day celebration in Manila harbor wherein Rear-Admiral Dewey partici- 
pated with such astonishing results, the press and the public of these United States have reveled in 
argument. Long before the first enthusiasm had died away the question had presented itself as to 
what was our Nation’s duty by these far-away islands. Political parties have taken sides, political 
creeds have been altered to meet new conditions, and the words of great Americans, both quick 
and dead, have been adduced to bear testimony in a matter concerning whose possibility they never 
dreamed. Let the discussion go on; out of it all much good may come, and when the representatives 
of the people in Congress assembled have settled it in accordance with the will of the majority of the 
people, every good citizen will abide by the decision. The path lies straight away before us, and 
whether it means a new policy or the mere adaptation of the old to new facts, the only sound course 
left us is to wisely and consistently follow that path and do our best on the journey. 

The country never was in better condition to meet successfully any innovation on the habits of 
years than she is to-day. Several years of unusual business depression have been followed by eighteen 
months of marked and constant improvement. Even the unsettling conditions induced by a foreign 
war have not prevailed to materially interrupt this state of affairs, till 1899 has at last come in, tread- 
ing closely upon a year of great prosperity, and bearing with it every promise not only of the continu- 
ance of that prosperity, but of its increase. If, under such auspices, the American character cannot 
make a success of what it lays its hands to, the American character has long been overestimated. 

Whatever may be said of the decision in regard to the disposition of the islands of the sea, there 
is one policy in connection with this new-come year that is undoubtedly new, and that is the contract 
now offered by the Mutual Life of New York. The policies endorsed by this great company have 
long been held as the best, and the devisors of this latest paper had, therefore, a high standard to 
attain. This they have accomplished with signal success. The Grand Old Mutual has now to offer a 
policy equaled by none in the market. Bearing loan, cash, and extended insurance values, provid- 
ing for extension of premium payments where such extension is desired, and marked by every feature 
tending to the accommodation of the policyholder, it yet carries with it that greatest of all values, 
the name of the company which most surely may guarantee the fulfillment of all obligations. 

For over a half-century the Mutual has easily stood at the head of the life-insurance world, win- 
ning and holding the name of ‘‘the best company’”’ by proving itself the company which does the 


most good. Its present contracts bring to the purchaser all those advantages which earlier policies 
have offered him, with every added convenience which the latest insurance skill can devise. 


To have been included in the membership of the Mutual Life of New York has ever been 
synonymous with being insured in the fullest sense of the word ; to be the owner of one of these new 
policies is to be insured by the best policy of the best of all companies. , 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





rei eal ag OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1899. 


ASSETS $14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES 13,245,410 00 


SURPLOS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,468,482 96 
J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarantee? 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
.J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





FIFTY-FOURTH 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. TiIcCALL, = 


President. 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1ST, 1899. 





ASSETS. 


United alue 8 State, City, County and ieee Bonds 
$115,687 eit h a value, Dec. 31, 1898... $ 


firs ns). 

Real at. —— ri office bufid ings)... 
Deposits in Banks, at interes 
Loans to Polley-holdere mn ‘their policies as security 

(legal value thereof, 000)... 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds (market value, $9,229, 229 702). 
Stocks of Banks, Trust Com man . ($4,533, 

value ), market alee, Dec, 31 
Premiums in transit, reserve c 

















LIABILITIES. 


oe eserves Bo sortinente of New 


Pwo ork I metorea 
All oenert Linbilities: Se 3 iain, An- 
nuiti c., awaiting 


$175,710,249 


2,358,383—$178,068,682 
ote ¢ eee voi- 
oe wistcib aside by = Com 


2,838,626 


26,414,234 
8,623,319— 37,876,179 





TOTAL LIABILITIES $215,944,811 





TOTAL PREMIUMS 


Interest on: 
Bonds 


ges 
Loans to Policy-holders, secured by re- 
serves On policies. .............ceeeee bere 
Other Securities. . ‘ 
Rents received.. 
Dividends on Stocks, 


TOTAL, INTEREST, RENTS, d&c...... 9,709.26 
TOTAL INCOME $45,431,916 











EXPENDITURES, 1898. 


Paid for Losses, Endowments: and Annuities,..... 
Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values...... 
Cuementns 320,904.88) on New Business of 
52,093,869 ; Medical Examiners’ Fees, and In- 
pe of Risks ($449,428 
Home and Branch Office Expenses, es Adver- 
Equipment Account, pee Pos 
age, ‘commissions on $291,027 451 451 of Old Basiness 
and Miscellaneous Expen 
Balance—Excess of oe over Expen- 


ditures for yeavr..... Rabbgds i vonenesounabcias bees 14,932,964 


$15,390,978 
6,128,888 


3,720,332 


seereee Peesee cereseseces 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES $45,431,916 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY, 
NUMBER OF POLICIES. 
In Force, December 81, 1897.. 332,958 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1898. 73,471 
Old Insurances revived and 
increased, 1898, 
TOTAL sNews OF} 
BUSINESS 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 
By Death, Maturity, Sur- 
render, Expiry, &c 33,330 





407 ,.264, $1,031,243,982 


87,222,862 





Paid-for Businessin 
Force December 
31st, 1898..... --- 373,934 


Gain in 1898 


$944,021,120 


$67,000,195 
15,986,836 





40.976 
6,142 








COMPARISON FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
(1891-1898.) 

Dec. Sist, 1891. Dec. 3ist, 1898. Gain in Seven Years, 
Assets......$125,947,290 $215,944,811 $89,997,521 
Income..... 31 '354 4,194 46, 431 ‘917 13,577,723 
Dividends of 
Year to Polic cy 
Holders .. 
Total Pa ¥y- 
age dt ep 


to Polic 
Holders......,12,671,491 : 
Number of 

ee in 
Force......... 

Insurance — 

in Force, 


"mee 
paid...... 


1,260, 340 2,769,432 1,499,092 


21,619,865 8,848,374 


182,803 373,934 191,131 


$675,689,649 $944,021,120 $368,331,471 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


I, LOUIS F. PAYN, Su 


ALBANY, January 6th, 1899. 


rintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW- YORK LIFEINSOR- 


ANCE’ COMPANY, of the C ty of New York, in the State uf New York, is duly ‘authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 


in this State. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the insurance law of the State of New 


York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said com 
Combined aa rience Table of Mortality, at four per ci cent. 
ER CERTIFY that the admitted assets are 


ny, Outstanding on the 3ist day of 
nterest, and 1 certify the same to be $175,710,249. 


December to be valued as per the 


$215 ,944,811. 


THE GENERAL LIABILITIES, $2,358,383. THE NE 
), MAKING THE TOTAL LIABILITIES PER STATE 


T POLICY RESERVE, AS CALCULATED BY THIS DEPARTMENT, $175,710, 


178,068,632. 

THE ADDITIONAL POLICY RESERVE VOLUNTARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 
$2,838 ,6c2cGC. 

THE SURPLUS RESERVED FUNDS VOLUNTARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 


$26,414,284. 


OTHER FUNDS FOR ALL OTHER CONTINGENCIES, 


$s ,c23s3,81090. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have Reree subscribed my name aad caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the 
LoOuIS 


day and year first above writte 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE. 
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O’Neill’s 
A Noteworthy Sale of 
Lace Curtains. 

















_A leading importer sold us at a great 
sacrifice a large lot of Irish Point Curtains a 
few days ago. We received them Saturday. 
You'll find them on sale on the third floor this 
morning at these extraordinary prices: 

$3.75 quality 2 69 pair. 
5.25 quality 3.98 pair. 
6.00 quality 4.75 pair. 
8.00 quality 6.75 pair. 

We also offer in conjunction with this 
Sale, 2,000 pairs of Nottingham and Scotch 
Curtains at one-third regular prices, and 800 
pairs of Ruffled Muslin Curtains at these prices: 

98c. quality -69 pair. 
$1.25 quality .98 pair. 
1.69 quality 1,25 pair. 
2.25 quality 1.75 pair. 


Estimates and designs furnished for Drapery Work ot 
every description. 


Mail orders promptly filled. 


All paid purchases delivered free to any railroad station within 
100 miles of New York City (except Bicycles and Sewing Machines). 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 


sore £5 Dr ISAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











it is always well to re- 
member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
“all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name & 
William Simpson & Sons | 
On the Ticket 





is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether . 
in calico or fine prints. 








| When Buying Always Ask for } 
| SIMPSON’S GOODS. _| 














PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 








.| onstrated hy comparative test the 


high crop-producing value of 
ANIMAL BONE 

DARLING’S ‘rerritizers 

They meet all requirements of field 


and garden crops and 
are the most 


ECONOMICAL 


L. B. DARLING 


FERTILIZER C0., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 























SEEDS OF S2o3S2." $5355 78nd 
FLOWERS 0 « ties,{Pecies stata 156, 
FNDENHALL, Flerist. - Minneapolis. Minn. 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in beau- 
tiful free booklet. ree sample soap if 
mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


QUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, OCT. 20TH, NOV.17TH, 24TH, 





